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The Return of the New Deal 


TO one who has watched the 
growth of the Catholic press in the 
United States over the past fifty 
years, it would seem that editors 
might well indulge in considerable 
satisfaction. We have a press. It 
is quite true that our editors are 
not yet beyond the stage of real 
self-sacrifice; but they have achieved 
power as a body, and whatever sac- 
rifice they have brought to that 
achievement is worthwhile. Fifty 
years ago, Catholic editors had in- 
fluence as individuals, moving in 
the general field of American 
thought. Today their case is some- 
what different. There is a great 
Catholic body of American citizens 
of which the press is the voice, 
whether through diocesan weekly 
publications or those of the religi- 
ious orders, or through the grow- 
ing influence of those managed 
entirely by laymen. 


By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS 


Condensed from The Franciscan 


The survival of lay journalism is 
of utmost importance. Study of the 
reasons why this is so might well 
be made a major item in the pro- 
gram of the Catholic press. One 
reason is, I think, beyond question, 
that the whole American system 
has entered into its third great 
crisis. The first was in 1776. The 
second came in 1861. The third 
began throughout the world as a 
part of the World War and the 
Russian Revolution; but only in 
1933 did it become clear that we 
also were enmeshed in it. 

It is a far more serious crisis 
than those of 1776 and 1861, be- 
cause we are on the whole less 
conscious of the issues than we were 
in either of the others. 

For the first time in our history 
Catholics are vitally concerned in 
an American crisis, whereas here- 
tofore they were no nore concerned 
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than other individuals. Today we 
are concerned as a body, and we 
cannot escape it. We are moving 
into our position in a war—and it 
is a laymen’s war. It is a war of 
fundamental conceptions of soci- 
ety and government; of those con- 
sonant with Christian philosophy, 
and of those based upon the negation 
of Christian ethics and philosophy. 
It is a war in which the priest 
is Public Enemy No. | to all those 
who are aggressively anti-Christian. 
To those who are still confused 
about the issues, the priest is often 
not convincing, for to such people 
the priestly order is at stake. It is 
exactly that which makes it a lay- 
men’s war. It is, moreover, a war 
in which there are no clear-cut 
boundaries. It is being waged within 
each national organism. Conse- 
quently, the manner in which the 
crisis will be met in each depends 
upon the degree in which the laity 
in each is prepared to meet it. 


Spain and Mexico are examples 
of “applied revolutionary science,” 
the object of which is the foster- 
ing of a life-and-death struggle in 
each country into which foreign 
sympathies will be drawn. The 


natural result will be the breaking 
out of similar struggles in the 
countries from which the sympa- 
thizers have come. Wars between 
nations are no longer probable but 
rather a series of civil-international 
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conflicts. This was avoided in Mex- 
ico through the statesmanship of 
Archbishop Diaz, who opposed all 
use of force by Catholics. 


The Moscow general staff has very 
cleverly diverted attention from its 
own activities in the United States 
by directing a heavy attack on 
Fascism. “Fascist” has become a 
word of opprobrium. It is almost 
an immoral thing to be. Clero- 
fascism is one of the things most 
heavily under fire in the Communist 
study courses, because, if this attack 
is effective, it will neutralize in the 
minds of many, who are neither 
Communists nor Catholics, the cam- 
paign of a number of prominent 
priests to explain the dangers of 
Communism to the American 
public. 


In Mexico the charge of Clero- 
fascism justifies the persecution of 
religion on the ground of protecting 
the agrarian population from the 
evils of industrial life, thus winning 
the sympathy of American “liber- 
als.” Mexico becomes the spearhead 
of the South American revolt 
against North American financial 
domination—which wins the sym- 
pathy of Mexico and South Amer- 
ican Liberals. In Spain it is the 
“people,” the “Popular Front,” 
against the ruthless aggression of 
the “Fascist Party.” Again since we 
are all more conscious today than 


ever before of the despair of labor, 
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such classification wins instant sym- 
pathy for the “People’s” side without 
analysis. 

We too have our peculiar weak- 
ness, which is all the more danger- 
ous because, in general, neither our 
secular editors nor our church per- 
iodicals dare touch it. It is looked 
upon as controversial, and contro- 
versy is to be avoided. It is in its 
nature one of those things which 
are most difficult to discuss without 
heat or passion—so it must not be 
discussed. Yet it remains the great 
weakness, and more than anything 
else eases the inroads of organized 
Communism into all our fundamen- 
tal institutions. 


That weakness is a certain less- 
ening of realization of the specific 
nature of American institutions, due 
partly to the dislocation caused by 
the manner in which our population 
has grown, partly to the narrow 
teaching of American history in our 
schools. It is because of that 
condition among us that we are 
less prepared to meet our present 
crisis and to do our part in it, 
either as Americans or as Catholics, 
than ever before in our history. 


We did not begin life as Ameri- 
cans in 1776. Our founding began 
with the first permanent settlements 
from 1607 on. The men who signed 
the Declaration, or who drafted the 
Constitution and got it ratified by 
the states, were not so much our 
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“Founding Fathers” as our guides 
in our first great crisis. That crisis 
was in part an irreconcilable clash 
of political ideas; in part a social. 
revolution. 

We did not begin our American 
life as unrelated groups, of various 
racial origins and different European 
languages. Our social origins were 
much less diversified. Outside of 
the Scotch, Irish and Welsh who, 
with the English, made up the pop- 
ulation of the British Isles, other 
strains were negligible. 

These first Americans were large- 
ly Protestant but newly Protestant. 
The Protestant mind had not been 
formed. The Catholic mind, the 
product of Catholic England was 
still theirs. Consequently nothing 
in the great social encyclicals of the 
Popes is in the slightest degree at 
variance with fundamental Amer- 
ican ideas of society and govern- 
ment. 

If all that is historically true, 
what happened to change things so 
that a “New Deal” seems so nec- 
essary? 

We began American life as a 
homogeneous people, largely of Eng- 
lish stock but no longer English. 
We were already something differ- 
ent, a new sub-division of the hu- 
man race, definitely American, in 
the first generation after 1607. That 
is not a theory. It is a fact scientifi- 
cally proved by leading anthro- 
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pologists. By 1641 we were no 
longer colonies. We had begun to 
think of ourselves and to act as 
self-governing free states. We re- 
sisted the efforts of Stuart kings of 
England to draw us into an absolute 
monarchy. We resisted Cromwell’s 
centralized organization. We resis- 
ted the German Hanoverian kings 
of England when, in 1763, the 
British Empire was visibly a fact. 
We stood out for an idea which 
none of these rulers could under- 
stand: an idea actually expressed 
later by the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, which began to take 
shape in 1838 and was finally con- 
firmed in 1926—two hundred and 
eighty-five years after we invented 
it! As Benjamin Franklin told the 
House of Commons, “the matter 
with the colonies was that they 
were no longer colonies.” It was 
the clash of these two ideas of 
empire—the kind ruled from a cen- 
ter, and the kind composed of 
equal, independent, self-governing 
states bound together in a union— 
that brought about our first great 
crisis in 1776. 


At that date, the freshness of the 
Catholic ideas in which we were 
founded was already becoming 
dulled by acceptance of the new 
French philosophers and their di- 
vorce of the rights of man from any 
relation between man and God. 


In the second great crisis of 1861 
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the idea of central government won. 
The true source of the ethical prin- 
ciples underlying American insti- 
tutions had been confused for a 
generation past; after the civil war 
the divorce between Christian ethics 
and politics, government and bus- 
iness became practically complete. 
The conquest and exploitation of 
our continent excluded all else. It 
was then that the bulk of our new 


immigration arrived. 


In one way or another, all these 
new citizens have accepted that de- 
cadence as the normal American 
way. Many have gone along with 
it, regardless of religious creed, and 
have accepted unethical practices 
in politics or business, until that 
awakening of national conscience 
began which we are now experienc- 
ing. Many others, outraged by the 
sordid lack of standards, decided 
that, if this was the American way 
they would have none of it; they 
would change it all and make some- 
thing better of it. The New Deal, 
if it is rightly understood, is rightly 
hailed with enthusiasm. My point in 
this too rapid summary of three 
centuries of American history is 
that the fundamental American con- 
cept of life and government was de- 
rived from men whose minds and 
thought were formed in Christian 
principles before the schism; that 
these principles gradually lost power 
because there was no great body 
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of authoritative Christian thought 
to keep them vitalized during a long 
period of our history. It is nothing 
short of tragedy that now, when we 
do have a large body of Catholic 
Christians in our American citizen- 
ship, many, perhaps most, of them 
have never known that as Americans 
we are founded in the same princi- 
ples for which they stand as Catho- 
lics. We need to revitalize our 
principles, we need to cleanse. We 
do not need to change. 

We do not need to tear down 
any of our institutions. For the 
Catholic body to be blind to that 
fact, or to go along with the attack 
on them, plays directly into Com- 
munist hands. Catholics have a 
contribution to offer in this crisis, 
which many of them do not yet 
realize—and they do not offer it 
as outsiders. Their fundamental 
principles are in the true stream of 
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American development. Catholic 
principles are not foreign here, but 
native. Our American democracy, 
with its safeguards of the individual 
against unbridled power, is sound; 
it is based on true values; it is Cath- 
olic in philosophical principle. Our 
American rejection of class domin- 
ation and class war is equally Catho- 
lic. Both in American thought and 
in Catholic thought we recognize the 
existence of social classes; the recent 
encyclical on the priesthood speaks 
quite plainly of these differences and 
of the danger of drawing candidates 
for the priesthood from one class 
only. What we do reject in both 
catagories of thought is class hatred, 
class domination, class injustice. A 
true knowledge of Catholic 
thought will show it to be in every 
case the same thought that was 
present in the minds of the true 
founders of America. 





PILGRIMS AND PURITANS 


The Pilgrims and Puritans represented two distinct tendencies. The 
Pilgrims were separatists from the Church of England and had sojourned 
many years in Holland, whence they came to America. The Puritans tried 
to purify the English Church; they failed and came from England to 
New England. The Pilgrims settled in Plymouth; the Puritans in Boston 
and Salem. The Pilgrims never persecuted persons for differing in relig- 
ious beliefs. The Puritans were religious bigots and carried their fan- 
aticism into their politics. The compact the Pilgrims signed in the 
Mayflower cabin in the Harbor of Provincetown is a model of liberalism. 


Preuss’ Review (1907) 












The Seeping of Communism 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S. J. 
Condensed from The Irish Monthly 


| do not think Communism can 
come into the Catholic community 
by the front door; but I think it 
may seep up from underneath, like 
the Thames in parts of London. 
In one district the river rose some 
years ago, but did not overflow. 
None the less, it rendered, from un- 
derneath, 1,140 houses uninhabit- 
able. 

Among all, Catholics or not, there 
is a kind of man who has never dis- 
ciplined himself, but has been re- 
pressed by force only or by conven- 
tion, and who, the moment there is 
a row, is in his element. Cold- 
headed agitators have an easy job if 
they wish to inflame the passions 
of such men. There is, then, in 
every country a mass of undis- 
ciplined men who, under certain 
stimuli, will do anything, how- 
ever maniacal. 


Next, a very great number of men, 
Catholics included, have become 
“class-conscious,’ much as native 
peoples all over the world have be- 
come “race-conscious.” They feel 
that they are unjustly treated in com- 
parison with others, and that Catho- 
lics are doing nothing to rectify un- 
just conditions. It is no use whatso- 
ever to appeal to the heroic history 
of Catholic charity, because even 


twenty-five years ago men were 
crying out, “It’s not charity we 
want, but justice.” 


They feel that they look in vain 
for Catholics who take the initiative 
in the reform of what is bad, like 
slums. They are getting tired of 
hearing Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno constantly referred 
to, because they don’t see that Catho- 
lic employers pay the slightest at- 
tention to those documents. Indeed, 
we know of a Cathedral where a 
prelate synopsised and briefly com- 
mented on Quadragesimo Anno, 
only to receive, next day, a quantity 
of letters from Catholics protesting 
against Socialism being preached 
from the pulpit. Leo XIII had to 
retort to someone who said his en- 
cyclicals were “pure Socialism,” that 
to him they appeared “pure Chris- 
tianity.” Had his advice been taken 
on a wide scale, and at once, by 
Catholics, the world would be in a 
very different state from what it is 
today. I have often admired the 
response that Catholics make to the 
Holy See when it urges them to 
piety; but have been forced to ask 
myself what they would do if it 
told them to do something that they 
definitely disliked. 


5 Great Denmark St., Dublin, C. 16, Ireland, Jan., 1937. 
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If, then, Communism makes its 
way into the Catholic fold, it will 
be because the Catholic poor suffer 
just as bad treatment as anyone else 
does, and are, therefore, as good 
material, to that extent, for being 
turned into Communists as anyone 
else is; and, if they suffer injustice 
at the hands of a Catholic employer, 
they are even more ready to spread 
their experience out, and to say 
that “the Church” is as bad as any- 
one else—especially if they see their 
clergy on excellent terms with the 
“oppressor” and most certainly not 
denouncing him from the pulpit. 

We have even to add that, while 
they like to see their priests living in 
a certain simple dignity, they are apt 
to take an imaginative perspective 
that we may not guess. Thus, I 
know a very poor district in Lon- 
don in which a presbytery exists, 
to my eyes, in a most self-sacrificial 
squalor. But I know, to the eyes of 
many in the locality, it is a very 
“grand” house, simply because 
each priest has a room to himself 
and the rector even two! Our only 
way of correcting that perspec- 
tive is to do our level best to 
promote decent housing for the 
poor, We do not want priest 
to live three in a room; but then, 
we should be working hard to pre- 
vent anyone from having to do so. 


Perhaps it would be a good thing 
if we made our public confiteor of- 


tener than we do. Even were it 
honest, it has by now become quite 
useless for us to talk as if pre- 
revolution Spain had been all it . 
should have been. We know that, 
especially of late there was much 
excellent Catholic work going on 
there; but much had been left un- 
done. On the whole, it is the things 
we have left undone that we require 
to confess rather than positive 
crimes. One of these omissions is, 
so it seems to me, our failure habitu- 
ally to instruct Catholics in what 
surrounds their faith. 


My feeling is, that the catechism 
we teach is only an outline which 
does not really convey much to the 
child’s imagination, and which is 
soon enough forgotten: this matters 
less when adults live in a purely 
Catholic atmosphere. But when they 
do not, every new interest is apt 
to reach them through non-Catho- 
lic channels. And how many “atmo- 
spheres” are truly Catholic today? 
The Faith needs to be brought into 
contact with everything that makes 
up ordinary life. There is always a 
Catholic reason for doing things, 
and a Catholic way of doing them. 
If life be not “Catholicised” some- 
body else will tackle the matter and 
that somebody will be the Com- 
munist. The Church will increas- 
ingly be identified with Fascism. 

The irony of this will be that 


the Communist of tomorrow will 
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have dropped his economic ideal- 
isms and will be left with nothing 
save the absolute State, more or 
less atheist according to the prefer- 
ences of its governors. Communism 
will have a task easy in proportion 
as the Church in any one country 
has been accustomed to having 
money and does not know what to 


do when the money is taken from 
her; and, as her members have been 


ill-instructed, and find that their re- 
ligious emotions are no good barrier 
against an apparently commonsense 
materialist doctrine vigorously 
preached and earnestly put into 
practice. 





The world-famous Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Our 
Lady of Montserrat in Cata- 
lonia, where St. Ignatius 
Loyola, Jesuit founder, spent 
a night in prayer before re- 
tiring to the Cave of Manresa 
for his first retreat and where 
Emperor Charles V spent his 
last days, was turned into an 
amusement hall by the Reds 
after the expulsion of the 
monks. One may suppose 
that the library of 100,000 
volumes has not been spared. 
The monastery archivist, 
Dom Anselmo Albarede, is 
now Prefect of the Vatican 
Library. 


Jesuit Bulletin (Mar., °37) 








From Barcelona comes the 
story of five foreign nursing 
nuns, forced to remain there 
in a hospital. Going into the 
mortuary, one of them found 
a dead priest whose hands 
were joined in an unusual 
position. She opened the 
hands, found a pyx with one 
Host in it. Hurriedly divid- 
ing the Host before the Reds 
should discover and profane 
it, the five nuns _ received 
Holy Communion for the 
only time during their en- 
forced stay in the reign of 
terror. 


Jesuit Bulletin (Dec., ’36) 
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Restoration in Brownsville 
By THE REVEREND HOWARD J. CARROLL 


There is a record of a Catholic 
Church at Brownsville, Penn., as 
early as 1795. The present structure 
was built 50 years later. The Pitts- 
burgh Catholic of March 29, 1845, 
had the following to say: “The 
new Church of Saint Peter’s at 
Brownsville will be dedicated on 
next Sunday week (April 6th). This 
Church is one of the neatest of its 
kind in the United States. It is, we 
believe, the first successful attempt 
to restore the old style of Catholic 
architecture on the principles laid 
down with so much success by the 
celebrated Pugin. We have not seen 
the building itself, but from the 
plans and the description of it by 
those who have seen it, we are 
led to think that this neat building 
is in perfect accordance with ancient 
principles, and well calculated to 
impress all those who examine it 
with a conviction of their accuracy 
and beauty.” Father Lambing, in 
his History of the Catholic Church 
in the Dioceses of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, records that “stone ma- 
sons came from Ireland to build 
this church which was consecrated” 
on April 6, 1845 by the Right Rev- 
erend Michael O’Connor, the first 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


Condensed from Liturgical Arts 


Five years ago Father Martin 
Brennan became pastor of Saint 
Peter’s. In the intervening century, 
it had had a checkered history. 
Brownsville had lost its importance, 
and Saint Peter’s its beauty and its 
“neatness.” Much havoc had been 
done to the original structure by the 
hand of man and time so that its 
condition was truly wretched. Not 
only did it appear disfigured and dil- 
apidated, it was actually disinte- 
grating at such a rate that it could 
no longer be left in its actual state. 
It had to be either demolished or 
repaired from foundation to roof— 
or, to be more accurate from roof 
to foundation. 

Father Brennan decided to repair, 
but in repairing, to sestore. Al- 
though Saint Peter’s had been a 
lovely church, only a sharp eye, a 
keen imagination, and a disciplined 
taste could envision its primitive 
dignity and beauty, and only a 
stout heart would face the task of 
such wholesale junking and recon- 
struction as restoration would re- 
quire. 

When the actual work of res- 
toration was begun, it was really 
a work of archaeology. Plans and 
photographs of the church in its 
original state were lacking. Every 


10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. Fourth quarter, 1936. 
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step was taken with a view of learn- 
ing how things had been in the be- 
ginning. Every day led to some 
new discovery. 

To begin with, inspection of the 
white box-like affair that was used 
as a main altar revealed a fine 
stone mensa and stipes, fortunately 
intact. When the communion rail 
was scraped of its many coats of 
paint, one for each decade of its 
history it would seem, it was found 
to be a handsome work of white 
pine. Further scrutiny of the com- 
munion rail gave indication of there 
having been a rood-screen, the only 
Irish rood-screen in America, as 
local tradition has it. But the ori- 
ginal was never located. 


At some time in the past, the 
stone interior had been plastered. 
Dampness had probably ruined this 
plaster, for furring had been placed 
over it, and then another coat of 
plaster applied and covered by at 
least fourteen coats of paint lined 
to represent stone-work. Dampness 
caused by the gas stoves used to heat 
the church eventually ruined this 
second coat of plaster with all its 
paint, and left the walls in a most 
unsightly condition. When all this 
covering was removed, the walls 
were found to be so pleasing in tex- 
ture that with the exception of some 
patching they were left untouched. 
Reconnoitering expeditions scoured 
the country-side to find stone that 
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would approximate the original. Lo- 
cal stone had undoubtedly been used 
in the first place, and eventually 
its counterpart was found in some 
of the long-abandoned coke ovens 
of the region. 


Plaster had been used plentifully 
elsewhere. It had closed off an 
opening for a pulpit in a wall be- 
tween the nave and the sacristy. 
This opening was on the Epistle 
side, adding further cause to believe 
that those who built Saint Peter’s 
had visions of Brownsville as an 
Episcopal See and of Saint Peter’s 
as the Cathedral. A niche, prob- 
ably intended originally for a side 
altar, had been likewise plastered 
and painted. The simple little al- 
tar, since placed there, was con- 
structed during the restoration out 
of a pair of stone steps of an old 
abandoned mansion in the neigh- 
borhood. 

For five years the work of tear- 
ing down and rebuilding went on. 
Each day brought new puzzles, new 
discoveries, and new problems. But 
the spirit of the pastor and people 
grew as the days went on and the 


beauty of their church unfolded. 


‘Some days as many as fifty men 


were at work. Many of them came 
from miles away. Among them 
were several non-Catholics, one of 
whom later became a Catholic. 
There were no loiterers. While 
craftsmen were not numerous, the 
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helpers were plentiful. They re- 
ceived no pay for their work but 
were fed by some of the women of 
the parish who donated the food 
that they served. During this time, 
another group of women were mak- 
ing vestments and appurtenances 
for the altars. It may be remarked 
that many of the men who worked 
at Saint Peter’s had been craftsmen 
in their native lands, but worked 
at their trade for the first time since 
they had immigrated. The car- 
penter who made the pulpit, pews, 
and candle sticks was working in 
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this country as an upholsterer; one 
of the stonemasons was a miner. A 
painter about town was discovered 
to be a good carpenter. But all 
combined to do the job whatever 
it was. 

At the end, one may say that 
these simple people have done a 
notable work for the glory of God, 
and they have done it in the face 
of poverty. In preserving this his- 
toric and artistic monument, they 
have put the Church of the 
community, of the diocese, and of 


the country in their debt. 

















WORK TO DO 


There are 18,000 Catholic churches in the United States, 
but there are only 8,000 Catholic schools. Ten thousand 
groups of our children, therefore, cannot attend such schools. 
While we may boast of the 2,000,000 children in our schools, 
there are another 2,000,000 whose education lies outside them; 
it is these that the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine seeks 
to reach. The children of high-school age form an important 
percentage, for it is estimated that only 20 percent of them 
can attend Catholic high schools. A moment’s thought will 
make it clear that if these 2,000,000 religiously neglected 
children are to receive such training, there are not enough 
religious in the United States to tackle the problem unaided. 


The Franciscan (Jan., ’37) 














Dublin Slums 


By MOST REV. P. J. MAGENNIS, O. CARM. 


Condensed from St. Joseph Lilies 


The children of the Dublin slums 
are not quite angels, but I make 
bold to say that they are a near 
approach to the people of the cel- 
estial courts, although they are 
formed of a cruder material. A 
smile that fades not comes to their 
tiny features and the sweet little 
voice salutes you with the age-old 
greeting, “God and Mary with you,” 
and, of course, it is in the tongue of 
the ancient Gael. If you wish to 
deepen the smile and add another 
note of cheerfulness in the youthful 
answer, then give the return salu- 
tation in the tongue of your fathers. 
If you chance to be a priest 
or a Bishop or even a Cardinal, the 
boy siezes the little hairy top-knot 
decorating his brow and tells you 
most sincerely, “God bless you, 
Father.” And, if the youthful 
passer-by be a little girl, then she 
reverently blesses herself before she 
utters the same pious salutation. 
These be the makings of Nature’s 
genuine aristocracy. 

See the slum child on the oc- 
casion of its First Communion or 
when there is a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament or a May pro- 
cession, and you will at once see 
the superiority of the Dublin slums 
to all other slumlands. Clean and 


neat, and tidily dressed, are the 
little marchers. Of course, the ma- 
terial forming the dress is cheap 
and flimsy, but, next to the well- 
washed face and the carefully-ar- 
ranged hair, it is an heroic attempt 
to defy poverty. The visitors to the 
Eucharistic Congress a few years 
ago were surprised and edified at the 
religious atmosphere of the slums— 
houses beautifully decorated, arch- 
ways made into colorful passages, 
derelict yards made into flower gar- 
dens, holy pictures hanging from 
every angle of the tumbling-down 
houses, altars erected in the little 
squares of alley and lane, where 
the very narrowness of the place 
helped to add to the daintiness. 
As one foreign Prelate remarked: 
“Those who have not visited the 
slums, have not seen the real Catho- 
lic spirit of Ireland.” The slums 
had given the “widow’s mite” to 
the national expression of a people’s 
love for Christ in the Sacrament of 
His love. 

Those occasions for showing the 
faith within them are, no doubt, 
red-letter days in the life of every 
inhabitant of slumland, but let us 
remember that in those very slums 
there are well-equipped rooms and 
halls and dispensaries, attended by 
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well-paid officials—all destined for 
the one purpose of robbing the men 
and women and children of the 
faith of their fathers. Those prosely- 
tizing centres will indeed relieve 
poverty and enrich avarice, but al- 
ways at the expense of the faith of 
the recipient. For three centuries 
that process has been going on and 
Irish Protestantism has been nib- 
bling the crumbling, decaying edges 
of slumland, subsidized, of course, 
by English money. By the special 
mercy of God, the efforts of these 
destroyers of souls have been of little 
avail and slumland looks down with 
unfeigned contempt on the traitors 
of the faith of Patrick, Brigid and 
Columkille. To-day they sing after 
those regenades, just as was sung 
after similar weaklings decades of 
years ago: 

“They sell their souls for penny rolls, 
And tripe and hairy bacon.” 

In slumland dialect, it is “sowls” 
and “rowls.” It is only in the mouth 
of the slum child the couplet gets 
its true spirit of satire. 


The housing question is a real, live 
issue, for we often visit families of 
from four to ten in one room—and 
that room not at all spacious. Grad- 
ually that menace to health, and even 
morality, is being removed. The 
Government and the Corporation, as 
well as private companies are busily 
engaged in suppying a great need. 
The congestion in slumland is easily 





understood when we recall the evic- 
tions once so common in the land. 
Not all the evicted had sufficient 
money to pay passage to other 
lands, so they were crowded together 
in the cheapest lodgings in the 
cities. This fact also largely accounts 
for the robust, religious spirit of 
people housed there; and also for 
the extraordinary high standard of 
morality under conditions that, in 
any other people, must entail ruin 
of souls as well as degradation of 
bodies. In those densely-packed 
homes, moral delinquency is prac- 
tically unknown. In the streets, 
alleys and lanes, scandals are rare 
indeed. These words are written 
in a room in the centre of slumland 
and the writer marvels at the mul- 
titude of the “hidden saints” of 
the slums. Hundreds of laboring 
men, poorly clad, poorly fed, on 
their way each morning to earn a 
pittance for wife and family, rush 
into the church to make a brief 
visit to our Lord in the Tabernacle. 
Some have barely time to dip their 
fingers into the holy-water font and 
make the sign of the cross, uttering 
at the same time a short aspiration; 
but others have time to remain for 
Mass. From the minute the church 
is opened until half-past seven, the 
scene is heart-moving. Hundreds of 
women come later on to Mass and to 


make their visits, for then they have 
the children at school and the hus- 
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band at work. It is easily seen Visitors to the city have not really 
where Dublin Slumland gets its seen the Irish character in its noblest 
patience, peace and contentment. form, that is to say struggling—and 
Those who know the slums of without doubt, struggling success- 
places outside of Ireland, where re- fully—with poverty and social in- 
ligion is not practiced and where conveniences of every kind; and all 
God is practically unknown, can the time faithful to religion and 
form no idea of Dublin slums. family life, to God and country. 


+ 





+ 


HOW TO WASTE TIME 


Michael Angelo had been working on his greatest masterpiece for 
nearly a year, when he wrote in his notebook, “I am uselessly wasting 
my time.” 

He had been recalled to Rome by the Pope and commanded to 
decorate the 10,000 square feet of ceiling in the Sistine Chapel. He pro- 
tested in vain, perhaps still smarting under the humiliation of having 
been thrust out of the Vatican by a servant only a few months before. 
He insisted that the commission be given to his young rival, Raphael. 
But the Pope was adamant, and the great artist reluctanty set to work. 


Driving all of his assistants out of the Chapel, he locked the doors, 
and toiled in fury. When at last the great man stood erect after four 
years of lying on his back and craning his neck to paint, he was an old 
man at 37. His spine was affected, and his vision had been seriously 


impaired. 

Could it be that Michael Angelo had uselessly wasted his time? 
Bramante, the Vatican architect, hoped so, beleved so. Finally the painter 
removed the scaffoldings from which .the impatient Pope had threatened 
to have him thrown, and unlocking the doors ‘to admit the public, received 
the greatest ovation ever tendered any artist. Raphael openly thanked 
God it had been given to him to live in the same century with Michael 


Angelo. 




















Father Burns Among the Bandits 
By REV. J. CLARENCE BURNS, M. M. 
Condensed from the pamphlet of the same title 


On February 5, 1936, at about 
nine o'clock in the morning, a man 
came to the mission and told our 
catechist, Mr. Ch’iu, that an old 
couple were dying and had asked for 
a priest. The sick call was a ruse 
and we were overtaken by bandits 
along the road. When we came 
to the home where the old couple 
was supposed to be, I saw Wu, an- 
other of our catechists, who had 
gone on ahead, leaning against his 
bicycle awaiting us. I motioned 
for him to run, but seeing that we 
were in the hands of bandits, he 
stayed. Another group of bandits 
came from the house, surrounded 
us with drawn revolvers and took 
everything we had. 

I was then placed on a sled which 
they had prepared for me, and Wu 
and Ch’iu were forced to walk be- 
hind over field and hill in the moun- 
tain passes, until shortly after sun- 
set when we reached their cabin. 


The group of bandits at this time 
numbered fifteen. An hourly watch 
was established, three men being 
charged to watch me while the 
others retired. That night an alarm 
was given that soldiers were in the 
vicinity. We arose and pushed on 
in the snow, waist deep, to the top 
of a nearby mountain. When as- 


sured that the soldiers had with- 
drawn we returned to the cabin 
only to receive another alarm. We 
went again to the mountain top 
where we spent the night, sleeping 
out in the open in a heavy snow- 
storm. With the approach of dawn 
they decided to move on. It was 
impossible to use a sled here so I 
was forced to walk with them some 
ten miles. My catechist, Ch’iu, being 
an old man was left behind, but Mr. 
Wu was taken along. Morning 
brought us to a farmer’s house where 
they planned to wait while I got 
over my near freezing. They told 
me that when I was able to go on 
they would take me to their leader. 
We spent about ten days in this 
home. 

Messengers again informed the 
bandits that soldiers were near. See- 
ing that I had not recovered my 
strength, they prepared a sled for 
me, and we pushed onward in zero 
weather. Much of this trip was 
made through brooks and in snow, 
waist deep. The sled broke through 
the ice when crossing a river, and 
my general condition was weakened 
by the wetting. Fifty miles from 
T’ung Hua we came to a deserted 
cabin in the woods. Here we were 


without food. I had chills, fever 
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and a deep congestion in the chest, 
which gave every indication that I 
probably had pneumonia. This con- 
dition lasted for over two weeks, 
after which i recovered somewhat. 


At this cabin we settled down to 
the normal life of the bandits. Day 
and night members of the brigand 
band would come to see the for- 
eigner, commenting on all features 
and asking numberless questions 
about the Shen Fu: who he was, 
what kind of a man he was, why he 
was in Manchukuo, who his God 
was, why he did not marry, and 
what was that thing he had in his 
hands (my rosary). “That is hard 
to die on a cross like that; He must 
have suffered very much. And that 
Lady, she is beautiful—and you call 
her Mother?” At this point, I might 
say, that the Fathers at T’ung Hua 
had long desired to enter the terri- 
tory in which I now was, but be- 
cause of the bandits, they had been 
unable to do so. Realizing that God 
uses the ways of men to spread 
knowledge of the Faith, I saw that 
here, bandits or no bandits, was my 
opportunity to carry out Christ’s 
command. With an_ insufficient 
knowledge of the language, having 
had but a year of study, I preached 
the Word of God on all occasions; 
with the exception of the last month 
when we were on the road day and 
night, there was scarcely a day that 





May 


the command of God was not ful- 
filled. 

If I recall rightly, it was April 
26th that I tried to escape. Several 
bandits left for a nearby camp to 
confer with their companions, but 
four men were left where we were. 
Three were playing cards, while the 
other dozed. I, sitting on a tree 
stump outside of the cabin, said to 
Wu, “This is our chance,” and Wu 
replied, “Let’s go.” He stood near 
the door looking into the cabin and 
motioned to me to go. I entered the 
woods less than fifty feet from 
the cabin and thinking that Wu 
was behind me, I continued on. I 
had not gone a quarter of a mile, 
when I found that the snow in the 
woods had not thawed. I was in 
snow above my knees. At this time, 
the sun, which had been shining 
brightly, disappeared behind the 
clouds, and a sudden snowstorm 
arose. 


Before me, I saw a hole in the foot 
of a tree, into which I squeezed, 
hoping that the storm would pass. 
I realized that my companion Wu 
and I were separated and knew not 
what he might have to face. I 
prayed, that should he be taken, 
knowing his recapture would mean 
his death, that I also would be 
found, hoping thus to save his life. 
I had hardly finished my prayer 
when one bandit passed before me. 
Then a shot rang out from behind 
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me, “Come out of there.” I looked, 
and there stood one of the band 
with his revolver pointed at me. I 
came out and he commanded me to 
go back. He shouted to the others 
that he had found me, and they 
came and marched me back to the 
captain. Entering the cabin, I found 
Wu bound hand and foot to a pillar, 
his rosary hanging from his hands, 
his lips moving in prayer. 

The Captain, Chang Te Ts’ai, 
informed me that had I not been 
found Wu’s head would have been 
sent to the mission; and then I knew 
that my prayer had been answered. 
Still, no punishment was meted 
out to me except that I was watched 
more closely. 


During the summer, a band of 
seven bandits guarded me at the 
home of Major Wei Te Tsang. He 
himself would spend only a few days 
at home in the course of a month, 
but his young wife and three year 
old daughter and the wife of an- 
other officer lived there with us. 


During this period, I learned one 
means of their support. Their farm- 
er friends grew poppies, prepared 
and gave them the crude opium in 
large quantities. This was divided 
and each officer received a cake, the 
value of which ran from $500 to 
$1,000. This served as a means of 
exchange whenever they wished to 
pay for their goods. 
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I heard that I was to remain with 
the bandits for one year, and then 
be transferred to some distant place 
for three years. What was to hap- 
pen, if I lasted that long, I could 
only surmise. This was a cause of 
great concern, for I knew well the 
financial condition of the mission. 
I feared that, in their anxiety to 
effect my release, my fellow mis- 
sioners might accede to the bandits’ 
demands. I then learned from hear- 
say that five million dollars had been 
asked, and that even though that 
amount were given it would not 
secure my release. 


The bandits talked sometimes of 
retaining me to teach them English, 
which I quickly discouraged, saying 
that I had not come to the Orient 
to teach English. Although they 
gave up the idea of retaining me as 
a professor of English, many mem- 
bers of the band constantly request- 
éd definitions and wanted to know 
how to say this and that in English. 
Generally speaking, they could 
neither read nor write their own 
language. I knew how useless Eng- 
lish would be to them in a land 
where the nearest English speaking 
resident, except myself, was two 
hundred miles away. I decided that 
if they were going to pester me, I 
might as well amuse myself. When 
they asked me what an article was, 
rather than give them the name, I 
would give them the definition in 
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English. Another article I would 
name in German, another in French, 
and yet another in Latin. 


Sleep was impossible, due to the 
position of my two guards on either 
side of me upon the k’ang (stone 
bed). They slept in such a manner 
that their heads were practically on 
my shoulders, while their bodies 
were stretched across mine. Card 
playing and gambling, which until 
now had been only periodic, became 
their daily schedule. Not infrequent- 
ly, a game begun in the evening, 
would be carried through the night 
with perhaps an hour’s rest before 
breakfast, through another day, and 
again, another night. The game was 
always played on the k’ang, render- 
ing it impossible for me to stretch 
out. 


For food, pigs, cows and dogs 
were butchered, and I can truth- 
fully say that nothing but the bones 
were thrown away. Fish were 
caught in great quantities in a near- 
by mountain stream. The method 
used was this: bark was stripped 
from walnut trees and pounded in- 
to a pulp. When placed in the water, 
it produced a bluish color which 
stunned or blinded the fish, and they 
were easily scooped up from the 
stream. I have seen some thirty to 
sixty pounds of fish eaten at one 
meal by those ten bandits. The fish, 
like the animals above mentioned, 
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lost little in cleaning, while I lost 
what little appetite I had. 

As fall approached, a campaign 
against the bandits was opened, and 
toward the latter part of October I 
was again on the road. We were 
constantly fleeing from the soldiers. 
The entire group now demanded 
my death of the captain, fearing 
that, held back by my inability to 
maintain their speed, the soldiers 
would overtake them. 


One day toward the end of this 
horrible period, as I sat curled up 
trying to warm my feet, my rosary 
slipping through my fingers, men- 
tion of my name by the bandits 
standing a few feet away distracted 
me. Again there was a violent argu- 
ment among the men as to whether 
they should kill me or not. I felt 
that I was soon to part with the 
captain of my captors to meet the 
Eternal Captain into whose service I 
had been called. There was neither 
fear nor uneasiness now or at any 
previous time, for I had been blessed 
with a consciousness that Divine 
Providence was watching over us. 


Then Wu came and placed his 
hand upon my shoulder and said: 


* “Shen Fu, Captain Chang wishes to 


” 


speak to you.” Presently he came. 
“Father,” he said, “we must leave 
you. I cannot kill you although it 
means the loss of my own head. The 
soldiers are after us, and we do not 
know where our companions are. 
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We have no home, no food. Your 
strength is not sufficient to go with 
us. I cannot kill; I do not want the 
Shen Fu to die. I believe the Shen 
Fu when he says that he has no hate 
for me. We must run. The Shen Fu 
can return home. I beg the Shen 
Fu to ask his God to protect me. I, 
too, do not want to die; I want to 
go home to see my old mother.” 

These were the words which the 
captain of the bandits addressed to 
me as I lay on the ground in a wood- 
ed hillside for the tenth consecutive 
day. The bandits disappeared over 
the hilltop. My catechist turned to 
me and said, “They are gone; we 
go home.” 








TWO ARTS 


Zeno, the Greek philosopher, once met a young man who 
imagined -himself very clever, and had the reputation of being 
always ready to speak. And this was the advice that Zeno 
gave him: “Remember that Nature has endowed us with 
two ears and only one mouth, to teach us that we should be 
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For several days, cold and sick 
from hunger and exposure, we wan- 
dered about the woods hoping that 
we were going in the general direc- 
tion of T’ung Hua. We pushed on, 
arrived at the gates of Liu-Tao-Kou 
at eleven o’clock on a Sunday morn- 
ing. After a lengthy investigation, 
the sentry admitted us and the com- 
manding officer made us as com- 
fortable as possible for the night. 
They told us next morning that ar- 
rangements had been made for 
transportation and a sufficient num- 
ber of soldiers to guard us until we 
reached T’ung Hua. It was ex- 
actly nine months and ten days since 
my capture. 








more ready to hear than to speak.” Another talkative young 
man came one day to Socrates to learn the art of oratory, and 
the master charged him double price. “Why do you charge 
me double, master?” the young man asked in surprise; and 
Socrates replied, “Because I must teach you two arts—the 
one how to speak, the other how to be silent.” 








Eating in China 


By SISTER M. TURIBIA, O. S. F. (Tsingtao, China) 
Condensed from The Christian Family and Our Missions 


Some time ago a Chinese kitch- 
en was installed in our building, 
and since then I have been able to 
watch a real Chinese cook at close 
range. : 

I shall tell you about the prepara- 
tion of one particular supper the 
girls had. After the frying-pan was 
properly wiped out and put over the 
flame, a large portion of peanut oil 
was put into the pan. When the 
oil was piping hot, bamboo shoots 
were put into the pan, and fried 
until tender; then garlic, with soy- 
bean sauce, sugar, salt and corn- 
starch, was added. This being stir- 
red up well, the cook tasted it and 
poured the rest from the spoon on 
the floor. Then he used the dish- 
rag to wipe the spoon and after add- 
ing a little more salt, tasted it again, 
poured the rest on the floor and 
called this dish finished. 


Now the dishcloth played its part 
again. First the pan was wiped out, 
without being washed, and was 
again set over the open fire. Some- 
times it happened, in the process of 
picking up some vegetables from the 
bench, that the water dripped on the 
floor. Our friend the dishrag did 
its duty and wiped the floor. In 
most Chinese kitchens there is no 
floor, so when water is spilled it 


soaks into the ground. The second 
dish was prepared the same as the 
first. It consisted of small shrimp 
fried with shells and feet on. 

The third dish consisted of spin- 
ach, mushrooms, and green onions. 
The fourth was lotus roots with slic- 
ed liver and cow’s stomach. Then a 
soup was made by boiling, in the 
same pan of course, scrambled eggs, 
water and noodles made of soy 
beans. Now the pan was wiped out 
again, the bench was wiped off, and 
the dishrag was placed on the handle 
of the pan. There were no dishes to 
be washed except those used for serv- 
ing food. 

Some other combinations of food 
which are prepared are: sweet fish, 
which is really delicious if you do 
not see how it is prepared; sweet 
pork with anise flavor, which is also 
very good. When chickens or ducks 
are prepared they come to the table 
with heads and feet on. Fish also 
make their appearance on the table, 
complete with head, tail and fins. 
Some of our girls eat fish eyes and 


* like them! Duck eggs are a deli- 


cacy. The eggs are taken fresh and 
put into mud which has been soften- 
ed with strong salt water, and, after 
they are six or eight months old, 
they are ready for use. Then, too, 
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the “century eggs” are also very 
much relished; these eggs are soaked 
in a solution of lime and they be- 
come black as pitch. Once at a Chin- 
ese dinner which I attended, I wa: 
offered some century eggs. Not to 
appear impolite I took one, and 
tried to manipulate my chopsticks 
in order to eat it. First of all I 
could not get hold of the slippery 
thing, and secondly, when I did 
manage to get a morsel of it into 
my mouth I thought, “The man 
who invented these eggs, if he is 
still living, really ought to be shot.” 
What a taste! What an odor! 


The lotus flower, or sacred lily, 
as the Chinese call it, is a useful 
as well as a beautiful plant. The lotus 
grow in large beds of water or smal! 
lakes and blossom during July and 
August. There are pink and white 
flowers, and they certainly are beau- 
tiful. They resemble our water lilies, 
only they are much larger and have 
very long stems. First the Chinese 
enjoy looking at the flower; and 
after it has blossomed and seeds 
have formed in the pods, the whole 
plant, roots and all, is taken out of 
the pond. The seeds are used for 
soups and candy. The immense 
leaves are used for wrapping pack- 
ages. In Peiping, all the groceries 
and meats purchased during the 
summer come to your home wrap- 
ped in lotus leaves. The stems are 
dried and used for making fences, 





while the roots are sold at all 
Chinese stores as vegetables. Lotus- 
seed soup and fried lotus roots are 
truly good, and almost every foreign- 
er relishes them. In Tsingtao our 
groceries and meats come to our 
kitchen wrapped in U. S. A. newspa- 
pers which are about two years old. 
At first it used to disgust me, but a 
person must adopt the customs of 
the country and say, “When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do.” It 
is very common to see women on 
the street with a piece of meat which 
they have just purchased tied to a 
string, without a paper around it. 
Fish are carried home the same way 
from the market. 


Chinese New Year, which takes 
place about the end of January or 
the beginning of February, also has 
certain foods which are served main- 
ly on that day. The most common 
New Year food is called “Bou tze,” 
and no home, no matter how poor, 
would go without this most relished 
dish. 


It is made as follows: In a large 
pan flour and water are mixed into 
a stiff dough. Small pieces of this 
dough are cut off and rolled into 
circular discs about the size of a 
small saucer. Into this is put a 
mixture of ground pork, garlic, salt, 
bean oil, cabbage, and soy-bean 
sauce. The little circles are closed 
up and edges are tightly pinched to- 
gether. Now they are steamed or 
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just boiled in plain water. They are 
served with bean sauce or beetle 
juice. It is customary among the 
Chinese that everyone must eat meat 
for New Year. No matter how poor 
the home is, they will at least have 
ten cents worth of ground pork, as 
they think a mishap will befall them 
if they do not eat meat for this feast. 


About a year ago I had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to a family who 
recently moved to Tsingtao from 
Ningpo, which is in the southern 
part of China. I was interested in 
the food of the people, so I put some 
questions. I was told that the Ning- 
ponese eat snakes and rats. At a 
solemn Chinese banquet which this 
family attended before coming 
north, the guests were all seated 
around a circular table. The last 
course was being served when live 
monkeys were brought in and one 
was set down before each guest with 
a hammer beside it. Then the guests 
used the hammer to crack the skull 
of the monkey, took out the brain 
and ate it raw and let the poor mon- 
key run out to die. 


Tea is the only beverage served 
in China. As soon as a guest enters 


a house, even if he intends to stay . 


but a short time, the servant brings 
in a cup of tea. Whenever members 
from the Bureau of Education come 
to inspect the school, tea is imme- 
diately sent into the parlor. When 
the members of the schoolboard hold 
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a meeting at our school, the servant 
takes the tea up to the room where 
they are assembled. In all banks, 
public offices, and even the post 
office, each desk has a tea cup, and 
every little while a servant goes 
around and fills the cups. When 
you go to the post office to buy a 
money order you may have to wait 
until the man has finished his cigar- 
ette and sipped his tea before you 
are waited on. In the summer it is 
a common sight to see people on the 
street with a small teapot and sev- 
eral cups in their hands. Whenever 
they are thirsty, they sit right down 
on the street and drink their tea. 
Boiling water can be purchased for 
a few coppers at every street corner. 


The regular banquet served by 
the Chinese consists of between thir- 
ty and forty courses of food. Before 
the guests arrive the table is covered 
with a white spread on which are 
placed the chopsticks, spoons, and 
tiny dishes. Besides these, there will 
be one dish of almonds, another dish 
of melon seeds, four dishes of fruits 
and also four dishes of cold food, 
such as ham and salt eggs. As soon 
as the guest of honor arrives, the 
servants warm the wine, for the 
Chinese seldom drink cold wine. 
Among the four cold dishes, that of 
ham is considered the most import- 
ant. It must be placed directly be- 
fore the guest of honor. As soon as 
the host utters the word “chin,” or 
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“please,” the guest of honor lifts 
his chopsticks and all the rest follow 
his example and take food from any 
of the dishes. After the four cold 
dishes have been eaten a huge dish 
of shark’s fins will appear. This is 
the most important of the forty 
courses. After that dish has been 
eaten a large bowl of swallow’s 
nests will be served. Then the ten 
“fried dishes,” like fried shrimps and 
pig’s loins, will come one after the 
other. Then two kinds of sweet 
refreshments, like hot orangeade, 
and also two kinds of Chinese pies 
will be served before what is called 
the “ten big bowls” which consists 
of pork balls, fish balls, lobster, and 
the like. It must not be supposed 
that ten or twelve persons could eat 
forty courses. Generally the first 


half of these dishes are eaten hearti- 
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ly by the guests while the others 
will either be partially cooked or 
merely exhibited as a sign of gener- 
osity on the part of the host. Wine 
is served with all big dinners. Tea 
is seldom drunk. The kinds of wine 
served are rice wine, sweet-potato 
wine, millet wine, and the wine 
made from “Kao Liang.” 

The generosity of a Chinese host 
is almost incomparable. As a mer- 
chant he may bargain with you over 
his counter for a few coppers. As a 
journalist he may attack you in his 
columns in a very nasty manner. In 
more than one way a foreign resi- 
dent will disagree with his Chinese 
neighbor, but the moment he be- 
comes his guest the only thing on 
which he will not agree with his 
host will be the latter’s liberality 
with his wine and food. 


COS OWI OWI CHD 


OVER A HOT STOVE 


Woman’s superiority in the kitchen has often been questioned, and 
the entirely unprejudiced person agrees sagely that men make better cooks 
than women. “Women are not cooks at heart, and they have entered 
the profession of preparing food only through the force of circumstances,” 
said one of the delegates at the National Restaurant Convention in Wash- 
ington. Another speaker said that he would permit a woman to cook 
breakfast, even though she burns the bacon, provided she smiles. “At 
that time of day a smile means more than food,” and added, “Women 
take their emotions into the kitchen. The results are: An angry cook— 
too much seasoning; a weeping cook—a pastry mixture; a cook in love— 
to much of everything.” 


Light (March, 1937) 








Problem Island 


By FRANCIS CLEMENT KELLEY 


Condensed from the book of the same title 


CHARACTERS 
OLD McLEAN, owner of The Dreamer and the island 


DR. WILSON, Headmaster of the island 
CAPTAIN O'NEILL 

LARRY McLEAN 

DR. LAGMAN, chairman 

DR. HEALY, teacher and priest 
GEORGE LEMKIN, critic 


DR. THORNDYKE, educator and college president 


DR. BRUCE, scientist 
SINCLAIR, Dr. Thorndyke’s secretary 
McMAHON, Dr. Healy’s secretary 


Commissioners sent to examine 
j the grown-up children 


ELECTUS, PRIMA, NONUS and DECIMUS, children rescued from the earthquake 


Problem Island, 1906 


Old McLean was writing in 
his cabin; young Larry was in bed 
below; Dr. Wilson and Captain 
O’Neill were waiting for breakfast 
on the bridge deck when the first 
sound of The Thing came to them. 
A stream of sailors rushed up from 
below. Gripping the taffrail of The 
Dreamer, Dr. Wilson caught a 
glimpse of the shore and saw the 
trees shaking crazily. Even as he 


turned to look at the City he heard 


the crash of falling buildings, and“ 


saw tongues of flame shooting up 
from the streets. More flared up 
and grew larger. They would soon 
meet and unite in a conflagration. 


The face of old McLean was 
white when he came out on deck 
from the cabin he used as an office, 
but it had a look of relief on it too, 
for he held young Larry by the 
hand. 


“It’s an earthquake,” he shouted; 
“T’ve seen them before. Get out the 
boats, captain, and send the crew in 
to help. The people there will need 
it. Get ready quick! As for you, 
my boy,” this to young Larry, “go 
back to bed.” 


“I don’t want to stay below, Dad 
—I’m afraid.” Larry was crying. 


“Then get some blankets from the 
lockers and sleep on the deck. Here, 
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steward,” he called, “get this lad 
fixed up in the alcove outside the 
smoke room. When you have fin- 
ished, come ashore. Gather together 
medical supplies and take full 
charge of them.” 


“We had better run along the 
docks before we try to land,” advis- 
ed the captain. “The shock couldn’t 
have done as much harm to them as 
to the City.” 


“Land as near as you can to the 
very heart of the trouble,” directed 
Old McLean. “That’s where you 
will find the people who need help; 
and there’s no question of cost, you 
understand. This is no time to think 
about money.” 


Before very long the yacht was 
filled with children, helpless, ex- 
hausted waifs who soon had cried 
themselves to sleep. 

“How did you come to think of 
bringing the kids out here?” asked 
Old McLean of the captain. 

“They were on the dock when we 
got back and—well, I thought of my 
own and of Larry. That’s why I 
took the liberty.” 

“And you did right, too,” said 
Old McLean emaphatically. “We stay 
right here and keep them till we 
find their parents or those who will 
look after them. Plucky little mites 
they are!” 

“We are going to have trouble 
about their names,” said the captain. 


“Some don’t seem to know or to re- 
member.” 

“No names, you said? Well, call 
them by numbers. That'll do till 
later.” 

Dr. Wilson was near and heard. 

“Make them sound like decent 
names by using Latin,” he suggested. 
“You can get two for one that way— 
boy and girl. I'll help you. Hello! 
They’ve made friends with Master 
Larry. He has a way with him, that 
lad.” 

“Latin numbers be it then,” said 
Olid McLean as he watched two of 
the children go off hand in hand 
with young Larry and disappear in- 
to his own cabin. 

He forgot that he had ordered 
the boy to bed. 


Problem Island, 1926 

Larry, placed Dr. Lagman, Chair- 
man of the Commission, at the cen- 
ter of the long table. Dr. Lagman 
was about sixty years of age, in- 
clined to stoutness and almost bald. 
He had written a great deal on re- 
ligious subjects, was noted as an 
eloquent presiding officer: loqua- 
cious, enthusiastic, energetic and 
informing. 

On the other side of the table, 
facing Dr. Lagman, was Dr. Healy: 
tall, rather spare, with thick, iron- 
grey hair, blue-grey eyes and a deep- 
ly lined face with the corrugated 
forehead of the thinker and the 
sharp, flashing eye of the teacher. A 
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teacher he was, and also a priest. 
He had come from the National 
University of Ireland, selected be- 
cause he was not only a theologian 
and philosopher but also a historian 
and student of civics. Old McLean 
himself had chosen Healy, whom 
he had met during a visit to Dub- 
lin. 

Seated beside Healy was a man 
of about sixty-five, a little taller than 
Lagman, an example of what the 
years can do to physical perfection. 
His face had still its handsome lines, 
but there were two chins now and 
his girth was inches too great. He 
was a trained newspaper man, essay- 
ist, musician, novelist, and on the 
records of the Commission classed 
as an agnostic. This was the famous 
literary and musical critic, George 
Lemkin, whose wit, sarcasm and 
poetry were read by the whole world. 


Dr. Thorndyke, who occupied the 
chair on the immediate left of Lag- 
man, was the tall man of the Com- 
mission; mustache and hair were 
silver white, but there were no lines 
in his quiet face. An authority in 
his line, he was the editor of an edu- 
cational publication and president of 
a college. He had contracted no 
particular friendship on the trip, but 
since Healy and Lemkin seemed 
to enjoy each other’s company so 
much, he had drifted naturally 
toward Bruce, who now sat beside 
him. 


May 


Dr. Bruce, a little man, had 
wrinkles on his face and twinkles 
in his eyes; he was the scientist of 
the party—special branch, biology. 
Healy had dubbed him a “walking 
scientific encyclopedia in everything 
but philosophy.” 

The secretaries had little to say, 
though they had been selected for 
more than a knowledge of stenog- 
raphy. Each of the five Commis- 
sioners had made his own choice, 
and all had found admirable secre- 
tarial material. But youth kept to 
itself, as youth generally does. 

“Tomorrow, I suppose, we start 
to work,” began Lagman. “I am 
keen for it. Is there anything the 
Head Master wants to tell us about 
our job in addition to what we al- 
ready know?” He spoke down the 
table to Dr. Wilson. 

“The less we know, the better,” 
Healy put in quickly. “I am pre- 
pared to take it all without further 
instructions, except, of course, as to 
any special rules of the game.” 

The Head arose from his chair. 

“T think you will hear me better, 
gentlemen, if I stand up. There are 
few rules—the day of rules is almost 


.over. I shall preface those we ob- 


serve for this event by sketching 
once more the history of the experi- 
ment. 

“It was begun by the father of 
Mr. McLean, who had been a pros- 
pector and made a great deal of 
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money in mining. He sold out his 
properties later for millions. He had 
been born near the sea, and loved 
it; so when he was freed from the 
cares of business, he built the yacht 
Dreamer which brought you here, 
and after his wife’s death, he lived 
on it. Outwardly he professed no 
religion; but he was deeply religious 
at heart. As a prospector he had 
known little of the crowded places, 
and there were no churches in the 
mountains. What religion he in- 
herited was rather mixed, his father 
having been a Presbyterian and his 
mother a Catholic. Both died while 
he was young, leaving him to his 
own spiritual resources. That gives 
you the background. 


“One day, while the yacht was in 
a port a terrible disaster occurred. 
It started as an earthquake and end- 
ed in a devastating fire. The yacht 
itself was safe enough out on the 
bay, and came through all right, so 
Mr. McLean instantly set himself to 
the work of aiding the victims of 
the tragedy on shore. One of his 
friends admitted later that he had 
lost all faith in God, because he did 
not see how a merciful Providence 
could have permitted so much suf- 
fering. Mr. McLean took him to 
task about that, and told him that 
there never had been and never 
could be a people on the face of the 
earth who did not, naturally and 
without any instruction, know of the 
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existence of a creative and protecting 
Providence. The friend said he be- 
lieved that the idea of a God came 
from the caveman’s fear of the ele- 
ments.” 


“That must have been you, Lem- 
kin,” remarked Healy, “but in a 
previous incarnation.” 


“Thanks for the compliment to 
my youth,” remarked Lemkin with 
a laugh. “I was afraid of thunder. 
But go on, Doctor, let’s hear the 
rest.” 


“There is not much else to tell. 
For a week the controversy raged 
every night. At last Mr. McLean 
stated that he had made up his mind 
to prove his contention. 


“Tt will take years,’ he said. ‘But 
what are a few years in the life of 
the world? We have here a shipful 
of children. I am going to take 
twenty-four of those whose parents 
cannot be found, twelve boys and 
twelve girls, and if necessary, adopt 
them. I shall select the youngest, 
keep them on an island I own in 
the Pacific, and give them teachers 
in every branch of learning except 
religion. They will be the best in- 
structed lot of youngsters in the 
world, but they will not be told 
anything about God. I shall keep 
them that way until they are twenty- 
three years of age, and if I am liv- 
ing, I shall have the records written 
as to what sort of religion, if any, 
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they will have worked out for them- 
selves. It is a sporting proposition. 
Of course I may not be here to see 
how it ends, so I shall put the ex- 
periment under control of Wilson, 
a younger man. We together shall 
make the rules and regulations. If 
I don’t live to see the end of it, I 
shall instruct my boy to carry out 
my wishes.’ That’s the story.” 


“In a more general sort of a way,” 
remarked Thorndyke, “we knew 
that story. Now, have you succeeded 
in keeping all knowledge of God 
and religion from these—children? 
I presume they are pretty well grown 
up by this time?” 

“We still call them children,” 
said the Head, “but as you know, 
most of them are married men and 
women. So far as we know, none of 
them has ever heard God or religion 
mentioned.” 


“One thing more,” said Thorn- 
dyke. “What has been the behavior 
of those young people? Have you 
had any outbreaks amongst them? 
They were brought up godlessly. 
What has been the result of that on 
their morals? I am sure that Doctors 
Lagman and Healy especially would 
like to hear your answer to that 
question.” 


“The children have managed their 
own affairs for years,” replied the 
Head. “We have been merely their 
instructors and tutors. There have 
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been some human delinquencies— 
bad ones too. It would be extraor- 
dinary if there had not, for they 
were largely left to themselves since 
they reached the age of eighteen. 
But I think that by the time we are 
through with the conferences we 
shall know more. I can give no in- 
formation myself at this time for 
the simple reason that I have none.” 


“You have still the rules to give 
out, however,” Dr. Lagman remind- 


ed the Head. 


“There are only a few: No ex- 
pressing of your own convictions 
beyond a simple statement—if ask- 
ed for—as to opinions held in the 
outside world on each subject; no 
attempt to influence the minds of 
the children, or impede their free- 
dom to speak out; no hurry, as the 
task must be done thoroughly; every 
word spoken to be recorded; private 
conversations between a Commis- 
sioner and the children taboo in the 
beginning—though two Commis- 
sioners may converse with any or all 
of them at any time.” 


“And good rules too,” Lagman 
remarked as the party arose from 


‘the table to go back to the beach, 


enjoy the tropic evening and smoke. 


Thorndyke’s secretary Sinclair had 
sat silent at the table with his eyes 
fixed on his plate while the conver- 
sation was going on. He overtook 
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his principal at the foot of the steps 
leading from the house. 


“I am sorry I came, sir,” he said. 
“It will be a godless, scandalous 
show and nothing else.” 


“But interesting—very,” suggest- 
ed the Doctor as he strode on to 
join the others. 


One Day’s Discussion 


Applause greeted the Commis- 
sioners as they entered the room for 
the last conference. For months the 
children had been subjected to every 
kind of examination until the Com- 
missioners were sure they had not 
been taught any positive religion. 
Yet in all other respects they were 
young men and women of superior 
intellectual attainment. 


The Head Master was the first to 
speak. His was a frank expression 
of doubt as to the wisdom of having 
kept his “children” so long in the 
dark. Without quite saying it in 
words he nevertheless showed his 
anxiety and a fear that in some way 
he had failed those he loved. Larry 
admired the way he guarded his 
dead father’s memory by frequent 
references to his kindness; indeed, 
half the address was a eulogy of 
Ignotus, as the unknown benefactor 
was called. He ended his talk by re- 
counting what the Commissioners 
had decided to do this morning, 
and motioned Healy to begin. But 
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before Healy could move back his 
chair, Nonus was in action. 

“Not yet, Doctor, not yet if you 
please,” he said. “We are going to 
save you a long dissertation. This is 
our conference and we want to con- 
duct it in our own way. We will do 
the questioning today, and Electus 
will begin.” 

“They’re off,” whispered Lemkin. 

Healy nodded, and sat back to 
listen. Taking a writing pad from 
the arm of his chair, Electus read: 


“Is there in the outside world 
any religious organization which, 
accepting as fundamental a belief 
in the existence of a Creator- 
Providence Who has revealed some 
of His truths to His creatures, 
believes also that He has provided 
a certain and sure means for 
these truths to reach all men to 
the end of time’? 

“On the answer to that question 
depends our acceptance or rejection 
of religion,” he explained. “If the 
answer is negative, we feel that there 
is no warrant for our believing any- 
thing more than that we face an in- 
soluble mystery. We must in that 
case forget a Supreme Being Who 
forgets His own creation. If the 
answer is affirmative, we have re- 
solved to take up our further study 
from that point.” 

Lagman was so anxious to reply 
that he forgot the plan agreed upon 
by the Commissioners. 
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“All religious systems of any note 
in the outside world believe in a 
Creator-Providence,” he said; 
“Christianity more definitely per- 
haps than the others, though they 
too go back at least indirectly to 
Him.” 

“Do all such systems of religion 
also believe in a revelation by God 
to man?” Electus asked. 


“In an indirect way all do,” said 
Lagman. “One has its Buddha, an- 
other its Confucius, still another 
me...” 


“Pardon an interruption, my dear 
Doctor,” Lemkin was speaking. “I 
do not think that any other than 
Christ actually claimed to have been 
miraculously sent by God to man, 
if even He did. I am not a Chris- 
tian, as you know, but facts are 
facts. Those other wise ones were 
teachers, philosophers if you will, 
but only to that extent did they claim 
divine guidance and authority. Even 
Mohammed, certainly the founder 
of a religious system, claimed no 
more for himself than the gift of 
prophecy.” 


“T accept the correction,” said Lag- 


man goodnaturedly. “Mr. Lemkin * 


is quite right. But the great major- 
ity of Christians do believe in a 
divine revelation made by One sent 


by God.” 


“Who does your world think 
Christ was?” Electus asked. 


“There we touch a controversial 
subject,” replied Lagman. “The ma- 
jority of Christians have always 
held Him to be divine as well as 
human. Both His humanity and 
divinity, however, have at different 
times been denied, or at least called 
into question. While the majority 
of Christians in our day still believe 
in Him as the God-Man, there are 
those who refuse to concede that He 
was God. They admit His goodness 


and wisdom but not His divinity.” 


“Do such people accept His teach- 
ings as true?” persisted Electus. 


“I can safely answer that they 
do.” 


“What did He say about Him- 
self? Would not that be the test?” 


“Again we approach the rock of 
controversy,” replied Lagman. 

“Pardon.” Healy was rising to 
his feet. “It is on the interpreta- 
tion of His words that there is con- 
troversy, not on the words them- 
selves. They are known and admit- 
ted. Christ called Himself by a name 
which means ‘God-with-us—Em- 
manuel; and again by a name which 
means ‘the Eternal One.’ He said 
over and over again that He was the 
Son of God, one with His Father. 
He affirmed that those who saw 
Him saw the Father, that the Father 
was in Him and He in the Father. 
He predicted future events which 
could be known only to God. He 
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forgave sins against God. He as- 
serted the right to send the Spirit of 
Truth into the world, and proclaim- 
ed Himself the Principle of all 
things. He called Himself the Light 
of the World; the Way, the Truth 
and the Life; the Resurrection and 
the Life. He accepted the title of 
‘Lord’ and ‘God’ without protest.” 

Healy sat down and Electus look- 
ed at his companions inquiringly. 
Prima beckoned him over and whis- 
pered to him. Returning to his place, 
he addressed Lagman. 

“Do you agree with your spokes- 
man, Doctor?” 

“Yes, as to the fact that Jesus did 
make such claims. They were in the 
main correctly stated. The interpre- 
tation is quite another matter.” 

“The words seem plain,” said 
Electus, “but later we shall study 
them carefully. We understand that 
this Teacher died—was executed.” 


“Yes.” 

“Did He leave any organized body 
to carry His teachings beyond His 
own time? To whom could we, 
for example, go with confidence to 
learn, not only the purport of these 
teachings but also correct interpre- 
tation?” 

“He left twelve men called His 
Apostles to spread His teachings.” 

“They also are dead, of course?” 


“Yes.” Lagman was answering 
very carefully. 
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“Did they leave others to bear 
the responsibility of carrying on His 
work when they died?” 

“Probably yes—their converts.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Almost two thousand years.” 

“Then the converts are dead al- 
so?” 


“Of course.” 


“To what or to whom did they 
leave their responsibility?” 


“Some say, as Dr. Healy would, 
to a Church. Some say, as Mr. Sin- 
clair would, to a Book.” 

“We have seen the Book. Who 
interprets it? We found it difficult 
to understand, though it seemed 
quite wonderful and beautiful.” 

Dr. Lagman turned to Mr. Sin- 
clair. 

“Would you care to answer that 
question?” 

Sinclair stood up at once, obvious- 
ly glad of an opportunity to get into 
the discussion. 


“The Book,” he said, “is called 
the Bible. It contains the proofs of 
the divinity of Jesus. It records His 
words and His deeds. It is the testa- 
ment of Jesus to men...” 


“Oh!” It was Prima who, all in- 
terest, now broke in. “Did Jesus 
write it?” : 


“No.” 
“Who did?” 
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“His followers, the witnesses to 
His words and deeds.” 

“After His death?” 

“Yes, in fact during a period of 
some sixty years immediately fol- 
lowing His death.” 

“Then,” Prima was still the ques- 
tioner, “what had those who were 
His followers to guide them while 
the Book was being written?” 

“The living witnesses, hundreds 
of them.” 

“Were they an organized body?” 

“I think so. The Book indicates 
that they were members of a sort of 
brotherhood in the faith. They had 
organized congregations of the faith- 
ful everywhere.” 

“Did disputes 
them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who settled such disputes?” 

“There was one meeting of the 
Apostles themselves to settle quite a 
serious dispute—a sort of council.” 


arise amongst 


“That certainly indicates an or- 
ganization,” said Prima, nodding to 
Electus to resume. He in turn ad- 
dressed Sinclair: 

“Do you rely at the present time 
on an organized body for the inter- 
pretation of the Book?” 


“No, we rely on interior illumina- 
tion, the light of the Holy Spirit. 
We interpret the Bible for ourselves. 
We are free.” 
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“Oh! That is most interesting. 
Does it work? That is, are Chris- 
tians united on the meaning of the 
Book? Decimus, who was outside, 
ventured the opinion that they are 
very much divided.” 

“They are, but in essentials I think 
they agree.” 

“Do you, for example, agree with 
Dr. Healy?” 

Of course the laugh that went 
around started with Lemkin. Even 
Healy had to smile. But Sinclair 
was stubbornly serious. 

“T do not,” he said with decision. 
“Dr. Healy rejects my right, which 
is the essence of my Christian free- 
dom, to interpret the Scriptures for 


myself. I certainly do not agree 
with Dr. Healy.” 


“Does Dr. Healy represent many 
Christians? I mean are there many 
who hold that individuals have no 
right to interpret the Book for 
themselves?” 

Sinclair hesitated and thus allow- 
ed Lemkin to get an answer in ahead 
of him. 

“Dr. Healy’s view is that of the 
oldest and most numerous body of 
so-called Christians on earth.” 


Electus nodded slowly as if only 
in part satisfied. 

“We will try to dispose of this 
matter quickly and pass on to some- 
thing else,” he said. “Mr. Sinclair, 
will you please tell us if you believe 
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that there is any human voice on 
earth which now speaks with au- 
thority on the teachings of Jesus? 
We do not want to risk being deceiv- 
ed or misled. If Jesus was the God- 
sent Revealer, and His mission to 
all men was for all time, there must 
surely be such an authoritative voice 
on earth. Is there?” 

“Tt is the Bible.” 

“But a book is not self-interpret- 
ing.” 

“The Spirit of Truth can speak 
to the mind and heart through it.” 

“Yes, of course. But if it does 
there must be visible unity of doc- 
trine amongst Christians. Decimus 
says he found no such visible unity. 
In fact he says that he found the 
contrary. But truth is one.” 

“We have, as I said, unity in spir- 
it, unity in service, unity in devo- 
tion,” murmured Sinclair. 

“But if there is a revelation should 
there not also be unity in doctrine?” 
urged Electus. “Have you that? Be 
frank, please.” 

Sinclair again hesitated and Lem- 
kin once more forestalled him. 

“They have not,” he asserted 
positively, “and they never will have. 
Christianity is merely a name for 
many warring sects.” 

Healy stood up. Sinclair, looking 
uncomfortable, sat down, apparently 
glad enough to let someone else face 
the rest of the questioning. 
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“I am interested in the line you 
are taking,” said Healy. “To me it 
is significant though not unexpected. 
Would you be good enough to in- 
form us how you came to center 
your inquiries on the subject of au- 
thority?” 


“I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to answering that Dr. Healy,” 
said Electus quickly. “We found 
copies of the Holy Bible in the li- 
brary—two copies in English and 
one in Latin. Three of us were in- 
structed to study it but found, of 
course, that we could do no more 
than go over the New Testament. 
In the Latin copy, however, there 
were notes referring to what were 
called the Messianic prophecies. 
These and the Gospels gave us a 
glimpse of the Messias and satisfied 
us that Jesus and He were one and 
the same. We found His teachings 
definite as well as noble. We read 
that they were intended for all men 
to the end of time. A definite end 
presupposes definite and effective 
means to that end. Jesus had the 
power to provide such means. The 
matter was important enough to re- 
quire them. He made references to 
His Church as the means. It is 
logical to think that He would use 
such an obviously effective means to 
preserve His teachings for all time. 
The work of the Apostles, their re- 
liance on one another, especially on 
Peter, and their meeting in Jeru- 
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salem, indicating that they recog- 
nized the existence of a Church, even 
if primitive in form and in process 
of fuller organization. That Church 
would be useless for man without 
authority to teach. Christ’s mission 
could not go on to the end of time as 
He desired without such authority 
or His own physical presence. We 
were therefore anxious to know if 
any church now claims such author- 
ity. If none does, then we are adrift. 
Is that a satisfactory explanation?” 


“Not only satisfactory,” said 
Healy, “but downright extraordin- 
ary. There is such a church, the 
Mother Church of Christendom. She 
claims and exercises such authority. 
She claims infallibility when she 
officially interprets and defines on 
matters of faith and morals. She 
is the Mother of Christian civiliza- 
tion, the inspiration of its art and 
its culture. But, above all, she is 
the custodian of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. The largest body of 
Christians believe in her.” 


Sinclair was up in an instant, a 
blazing protest. His hand shook as 
he leveled a finger at Healy. 


“He has not told you all,” he 
thundered. “He has artfully made 
no reference to the history of corrup- 
tion in that Church. He has said 
nothing of the loss of personal free- 
dom in such a hidebound institu- 
tion. In his ideal Mother of Chris- 
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tian civilization you have no choice 
but to accept her teachings, no right 
to judge for yourself; spiritually and 
intellectually you are a slave. The 
word of the Church controls your 
thinking, your conduct, your loyal- 
ty, your reason. Is that the religion 
you want?” 

For lack of breath he stopped. A 
dead silence fell upon the gathering. 
The Head Master looked shocked, 
Lagman distressed, Lemkin grimly 
triumphant, Healy cool and grave. 
But Nonus lost none of his good 
humor; there was not the slightest 
diminution of his perennial smile. 
He waited for someone to speak but 
no one did. Then he himself broke 


the tension. 


“I was one of the three who went 
over that holy and beautiful Book,” 
he said. “I presented our report to 
the others who had already read 
some of those parts of history which 
had been kept so strictly from us. 
We exchanged notes and felt that 
we could not take sides in ancient 
battles over religion. Justly, our 
sympathies at present can be only 
for ourselves. We wanted the truth. 
What Mr. Sinclair said we thought 


* of and discussed. If the Church to 


which Dr. Healy referred has any- 
thing to teach it must have author- 
ity behind it, or the teaching is use- 
less for men seeking truth. We do 
not want what may turn out to be 
a lie. In the Book it is recorded 
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that Christ said, ‘He who is not 
with Me is against Me.’ That is not 
a liberal doctrine, as Mr. Sinclair 
would see it; but then, no truth is 
liberal in the same sense that he 
would use the word, for no truth 
can be tolerant to its own destruc- 
tion. If Dr. Healy had told us that 
we were intellectually free to reject 
or accept what a divine Messenger 
taught as truth, we would be 
forced to reject his Church as one 
having no authority. We feel that 
the Church that is not sure enough 
to claim authority is not sure enough 
to be right. I do not think that 
there is anything more to be said 
in answer to our question.” 

Sinclair, his face red with anger 
and excitement, jumped to his feet 
again. 

“What then have you to say in 
answer to my charge of corruption,” 
he cried out, “the charge that his- 
tory makes against that Church? 
The whole world outside knows of 
the Reformation, though no one 
has referred. to it here. Let these 
young people know all the truth 
about this Mother of Civilization. 
Let Dr. Healy tell them, if he dares.” 


But Healy, though quite unruf- 
fled, was given no chance. His 
secretary was up and facing the 
angry Sinclair before his principal 
could get on his feet. McMahon’s 
- under jaw was thrust out, his face 


was white and his fists clenched; 
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but he kept his voice down, cutting 
every syllable clean and short, like 
chips made ready for a flame. 


“Dr. Healy would be demeaning 
himself to answer a question so im- 
pudently shouted at him,” he said. 
“If one secretary has a right to 
speak, let another answer him. 
Christ never promised salvation to 
any man but on the terms of accept- 
ing His truth and obeying His 
teachings. When I say any man I 
include priests as well as people. 
His Church was founded and pre- 
served for souls—those of the rich 
and those of the poor; high and low 
alike. Obedience is the obligation 
of all. It is the Church herself that 
is guaranteed, not the conduct of 
her ministers. As men they have 
the obligations of men. The dis- 
tinction is very easy to grasp by those 
whose minds are not clouded by 
bigotry.” 

Sinclair’s face became redder; but 
he was making an effort to control 
himself. 

“Then you admit that there was 
corruption?” he snapped back. 


“Of course I admit it,” replied 
McMahon. “We are dealing with 
men, not angels. If Christ wished 
to have angels administer the 
Church He founded He could easi- 
ly have done so; but instead of 
strengthening it would have weak- 
ened her, for it would have weak- 
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ened the test which is the price a 
man must pay for his salvation— 
the test of faith. You cloud the 
issue when you refer to the sins of 
men in high places. To answer you 
I need only to ask if you apply the 
test to your own leaders and, by the 
way, to yourself.” 


But Dr. Wilson was determined 
not to let matters come to the fight- 
ing point, though the glee of the 
audience over the prospect was man- 
ifest. He motioned for both Sin- 
clair and McMahon to be seated. 


“I feel confident that you may 
safely leave this matter to our young 
people themselves,” he said. “The 
history they are going to read from 
now on will be of the unexpurgated 
kind. They have already shown 
their ability to grasp distinctions. I 
am not condemning either of you 
gentlemen for injecting into this 
conference the kind of controversy 
with which you have been so fam- 
iliar in the outside world. It will 
not hurt my young people to know 
about it, but I would not want them 
to take sides too soon. Let it suffice 
them to know that sides have been 


taken elsewhere. Let us leave them. 


their open minds and their ability 
to judge fairly and without bias.” 


There was a round of applause. 
Lemkin leaned over to tap the Head 
Master on the shoulder as he sat 


down. 


“What did I tell you?” he whis- 
pered. “Healy’s got them. You can 
beat Holy Mother Church only by 
throwing logic to the dogs—or, like 
me, believing nothing at all.” 

The Head Master did not turn 
his head. 


The “children” were now stand- 
ing, talking earnestly among them- 
selves, plainly disappointed at the 
halting of the fight. Electus passed 
from one group to another. Mc- 
Mahon was frowning at Sinclair. 
The other secretaries were watching 
Nonus as if he were a curiosity. 
Thorndyke, Bruce and Lagman 
were in earnest conversation to- 
gether. Healy sat silent and alone, 
not a line of his face changed, his 
eyes half-closed. Larry watched 
Prima, who caught his glance and 
smiled back at him. 


“It is time to eat,” Nonus an- 
nounced. “We are entertaining you 
all today with a little banquet. Tables 
are spread near the east end of the 
gardens. When the meal is over 
the main business of today will be 
taken up and finished—I hope.” 


Healy was joined by Lemkin as 
the party left the room. 


“You ought to be considerably 
puffed up, my Hibernian friend,” 
he said, “but actually you look as if 
you were attending a funeral. You 
won a victory with mighty little ex- 
penditure of power. Why so glum?” 
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“I am not glum.” But Healy’s 
voice was grave. “I am thinking of 
that young Sinclair, a sincere fellow 
and an honest man, but handicap- 
ped with a bitter heritage for which 
he is in no way responsible.” 

“So that’s how you look at Sin- 
clair’s case, is it? That is charitable 
of you. But what about mine, O 
Christian? Will I be damned?” 
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“You brought that up before,” 
said Healy. Are you worried about 
it?” 

“What if I am?” 

“It is an interesting question,” re- 
plied Healy, “but the only living 
human being who can answer it is 
a certain author, musician, editor, 
critic, cynic and, above all, humor- 
ist. His name is Lemkin.” 











N. E. W. S. hati 


Julius Caesar may be said to have founded the first “newspaper”, but 
this was in the form of waxed tablets upon the surface of which the “Acts 
of the (Roman) Senate” were scratched with pointed tools by trained 
writers known as tabularii. The Acts of the Senate—gradually developed 
into a publication of general news, named “Acts of the City.” But, even 
before the time of Caesar, the Egyptians and the Chinese referred to the 
word “news” in their literary works. 


t 

The word in English, however, has originated from various sources. 
Before the advent of printed newspapers, written messages and dispatches 
were carried from town to town by “news reporters” riding on _horse- 
back. In course of time this system is said to have led up to the practice 
of posting important news items on boards in public places, such as 
local inns, the “towne hall,” the stations from which stage coaches departed, 
etc. According to historical notes in old English books, came the time 
when the written news items were pinned or pasted upon the bulletin 
boards under four different letterheadings as: N.E.W.S. Under the letter 
N “publick occurrences” in the North part of the country were placed. 
Happenings in the East were reported under the E column. In the W 
column news from the West was given, while in the space under the S$ 
were placed reports from the South. 

Eventually, these four letters of the compass were joined together to 
form the word NEWS, as it is known today. And, from this word the 
compound word, ‘newspaper” was gradually formed. 

The Sign (1926) 
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Industrial Unionism - - C. I. O. 


By JOHN L. LEWIS 


Condensed from The Christian Front 


A long and intimate contact with 
labor and industrial problems has 
convinced me that these are the 
fundamentals of trade unionism: 

1. Under our competitive indus- 
trial system, the organization of 
workers into trade unions is abso- 
lutely essential for their protection 
against grave abuses. 

2. In the long run the organiza- 
tion of labor is beneficial not only 
to the workers themselves but to the 
whole of our society. 

3. Changing industrial condi- 
tions necessitate a change in the 
type or form of organization. 

A brief elaboration of each of 
these points will make clear, I be- 
lieve, the place of industrial union- 
ism in our present day economic life. 

1. No intelligent student of in- 
dustrial society will deny that the 
trade union movement has been of 
immense benefit to the wage-earning 
groups of the population. I think it 
can be said in all truth that trade 
unionism everywhere and at all 
times has been a powerful factor in 
raising the living standard of the 
great mass of workers. 

It is not an accident that the Euro- 
pean countries with the highest 
standards—such as Great Britain, 
Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands 


and Switzerland—have been those 
countries in which there has been 
most highly developed the spirit of 
labor organization and its associated 
principal of cooperation. 

Membership in a union gives a 
worker a certain self-respect. This 
is evident when one compares condi- 
tions in an unorganized cotton or 
steel town with those existing in an 
organized coal town. In the unor- 
ganized steel town, for example, one 
finds a complete absence of the es- 
sentials of citizenship. Local gov- 
ernment is completely subservient 
to company control, as are also, to 
a greater or less extent, the news- 
papers and other avenues of public 
expression. The plant management 
is all-powerful; self-government is 
non-existent. The mill hand is just 
a mill hand. 


Contrast this situation with that 
which exists in an anthracite town. 
Here the workers are an integral 
part of the community. They own 
their homes. They participate free- 
ly in government and in all com- 
munal activities. The community 
is their community. For it they feel 
a responsibility and in it they take 
pride. For these reasons I am con- 
vinced of the value of the union to 
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the worker as a human being and as 
a citizen. 

2. Organization of labor is bene- 
ficial to industry itself. This is so 
because a fundamental purpose of 
trade unionism is to secure for the 
workers not only good working con- 
ditions but also to establish uniform 
minimum standards for industry as 
a whole. The absence of such mini- 
mum standards over such a large 
part of American industry has had 
the most deplorable results. Because 
of the lack, an industry is at the 
mercy of the worst type of employer. 
The more conscientious employer is 
helpless. The N. R. A. sought to 
check this evil by establishing, un- 
der a system of codes, certain mini- 
mum standards of wages, child la- 
bor, hours, etc. These standards 
were for the most part low, but they 
were distinctly a step in the right 
direction and were so «recognized 
by all thoughtful persons. Unfor- 
tunately, the Supreme Court de- 
clared the N. R. A. procedure un- 
constitutional. Because of that it 
is more than ever imperative that 
the trade union perform this task. 


It is a task which must be under- 
taken and put through to success. 
The individual employer cannot do 
it; and there is no hope of the em- 
ployers in any industry ever getting 
together. The effort has been made 
many times, notably in the textile 
industry. Always, however, there is 


a certain percentage of “chiselers” 
who will not bind themselves to ob- 
serve decent employment standards, 
or, if they do so promise, will evade 
their promises. The trade union, if 
sufficiently strong, can do _ it. 
Through collective agreements in- 
volving all the employers and work- 
ers in an industry, it is possible to 
establish and to enforce minimum 
working standards, and thereby ben- 
efit not only the workers but also 
those employers who desire to main- 
tain fair labor conditions. By this 
means, competition is not destroyed; 
it is raised to a higher plane, where 
management, freed from the con- 
stant threat of undercutting in wages 
and labor standards, can devote it- 
self to its proper function of better- 
ing its method of production. 


3. In the United States the craft 
union, historically considered, has 
been the dominant form. The rea- 
sons are obvious. A half-century ago 
industry was comparatively local 
and on a small unit basis. Corpora- 
tions were few; and the typical in- 
dustrial plant was one in which the 
master was the owner and himself 
a former journeyman. Under such 
conditions organization among 
workers was difficult, particularly 
as the law, dominated by the old 
ideas of master and servant, was 
extremely unfriendly. In many com- 
munities, attempts at organization 
among workers were regarded as 
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criminal—an attitude of mind 
which unfortunately still survives 
among some of our industrialists. 


Contrast such conditions with 
those prevailing in today’s automo- 
bile or steel industry. Here the 
typical unit is a company with sev- 
eral plants, employing thousands of 
people, without any personal contact 
whatsoever between the employees 
and the real owner. Management 
indeed is completely divorced from 
control, which lies at best in an im- 
personal board of directors in a dis- 
tant city and at worst in the hands 
of a group of investment bankers. 
The local management, however 
good its intentions, is judged solely 
by its ability to produce profits. 


Under such circumstances the 
average worker without organiza- 
tion is without voice in determining 
his working conditions. He must 
accept what is offered him or quit, 
and to quit, especially in a period 
of much unemployment, means dis- 
aster. Possibly the company has es- 
tablished its own so-called employees’ 
representation plan, or what is com- 
monly called “a company union.” 
If so, the worker may have a chance 
to voice minor grievances, but never 
his major grievances; and, in any 
case, it is the company which makes 
the final decision. There is not, and 


there cannot be, any real bargaining 
under these conditions. 

In this type of establishment, to 
repeat, the employees as individuals 
are impotent. If the few skilled 
craftsmen do organize and are able 
to secure reasonable working condi- 
tions, the vast majority of the em- 
ployees are left without protection. 
Indeed, cases are not unknown 
where wage increases granted to a 
small group of skilled craftsmen are 
taken from the pay envelopes of the 
other workers. 

That is why I am convinced that 
the industrial union, embracing all 
types of employees, is the only form 
of labor organization which can be 
effective under modern mechanized 
production methods. This is the 
reason for the creation of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 

We who spend our lives in the 
every day activities of trade unions 
come into contact with the dark 
spots of human life. We see daily 
the evil effects of low living stand- 
ards upon the lives of the workers 
and their families. We see the de- 
basing effects of social injustices up- 
on mind and soul. We want to do 
what we can to raise these standards, 
to remove these injustices. We de- 
sire to bring industrial freedom and 
democracy to the workers of the 
basic industries. 


—_—~e- 























They Never Laugh 


| could never become a Commun- 
ist or a Fascist. The reason is simply 
that I can’t take myself or anyone 
else, life or its living, anything on 
earth seriously enough to become a 
convert to the Cause—either Cause. 
For they are causes with a capital 
“C”—cults of this world, which 
have no smile. More, I can’t help 
laughing when something strikes me 
funny, or smiling when I observe 
something humorous. And you can 
neither smile nor laugh nor snicker, 
even, and be a true Communist. I 
have never seen a Red reading the 
funny page. Did you ever see a 
picture of a follower of Lenin or of 
Mussolini with so much as the 
shadow of a smile about his face? 
Neither did I. I] Duce can’t afford 
to smile; he must personalize the 
Italians’ conception of the wrath of 
God. Il Duce takes himself serious- 
ly; a smile is a sign of weakness. 
Like Mussolini, Der Fuehrer takes 
himself seriously. He cannot afford 
to laugh even if he should want to. 
But Hitler has no inclination to 
laugh. What’s funny about this ra- 
cial business, anyway? 

Stalin presents more of a problem 
to a diligent student. For I have had 
a hard time finding his mouth. But 
after intensive, systematic research 


By THOMAS P. NEILL 
Condensed from The Fleur De Lis 


I did discover it—hidden there be- 
neath a straggling moustache. That 
mouth does not smile. Of that I had 
always been morally certain. But I 
went on to investigate scrupulously, 
and every picture of Stalin shows a 
mouth, grim and stern. There are 
hens’ feet at the side of each eye, to 
be sure, but they are not wrinkles 
caused by smiling. Standing in the 
wind so much, facing the weather of 
Russia, has caused Comrade Stalin 
to squint. So, although at first one 
might be inclined to think Stalin 
could laugh, we see that he doesn’t 
smile, not even with his eyes. He, 
too, takes himself seriously. In fact, 
Stalin and his henchmen never even 
snickered when they presented the 
Soviets with a new constitution 
guaranteeing them a practical dem- 
ocracy. 

What matters it if Communists 
and Fascists never smile? It means 
this to me—they are not human. To 
laugh is an essential property of 
man, one of the characteristics by 
which he may be distinguished from 
other animals, including the laugh- 
ing hyena—for this animal (the hy- 
ena) really doesn’t laugh at all. And 
if these “isms” are not human, if 
the “ists” of these “isms” take them- 
selves so seriously that they cannot 
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laugh heartily before and after meals, 
they will all die of indigestion. If 
the movements tolerate no humor 
they are doomed to failure—at least 
among human beings. We could 
succeed better in making cats Com- 
munists, for then, at least, we would 
not be violating human nature or 
cat nature. 

The Catholic Church has always 
allowed men to laugh and still be- 
lieve they could get to Heaven. And 
strangely enough, those who took 
themselves (not their religion) too 
seriously, as Luther did, found 
themselves outside its fold. The 
hardest to drag away from the 
Church have been those who have 
taken life here and themselves in 
particular most lightly. The Irish 
are noted for their faithfulness; they 
are noted, too, for their smiling 
eyes and their laughing hearts. I 
can remember Irishmen intensely 
serious only when talking about 
Ireland or when in love or when— 
well, inebriated. Since the Saints 
were perfect men, they had to smile 
and laugh. I know that the Little 
Flower smiled, sweetly, sadly, per- 
haps, at times. But she smiled. I 
can picture St. Thomas Aquinas as 
laughing uproariously — almost as 
Chesterton. And why not? It’s no 
sin to laugh. 


I know our Lord smiled. I am 
morally certain that He smiled on 
the little children He spoke to dur- 


ing His ministry. Only a puritan 
preacher, or a Communist, or Fascist 
could look on innocent children 
without smiling. Our Lord was 
none of these. He did not see 
in the little children vile sinners, 
as the puritan preacher would, or 
bulwarks against future enemies 
or cannon fodder to save racial 
honor, as dictators would. Our 
Lord was the most perfect human 
being Who ever lived; therefore He 
smiled. 


There is a tendency for those who 
have acquired a little learning to 
take themselves seriously, to be- 
come in their own spheres little 
Hitlers or little Mussolinis or little 
Stalins, usually, of course, without 
the trappings or the moustaches. 
Such is especially true of students, 
and even more so of teachers. There 
is nothing more boring than a 
teacher who regards his subject as a 
Cause, and seeks to make converts of 
his students by impressing on them 
the seriousness of life and of his 
course. Nothing is more ineffective 
or more self-destructive. 

Statistics would prove conclusively 
(though I believe such statistics have 
not yet been gathered) that all people 
who go crazy, excepting those who 
fall on their heads, lacked a sense 
of humor while sane. This uncor- 
roborated observation would make a 
good starting point for a thesis in 
psychology—unless it is already an 
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established fact among psychiatrists. 
I don’t know. But I do know that 
most people who worry themselves 
insane, or lose their minds from 
other causes, such as overwork, all 
take themselves too seriously. We 
give too much time to brow-wrink- 
ling processes and not enough to 
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ear-separating. Life can be taken 
too seriously—at least the  this- 
worldliness of it. It is easier to 
smile your way into Heaven than 
to frown it in. You must have a 
good conscience to smile—really you 


must. 








THE SPIRIT OF JOY 


Many persons think cheerfulness cannot harmonize with 
spirituality. They forget that there are no examples of gloom in 
the lives of the saints. Of Saint Teresa, for instance, some 
one said: “Here is a saint we can all imitate. She eats, sleeps 
and laughs like other persons; and yet with all that it is visible 
that she is filled with the Spirit of God.” 





This saint once said to one of her sisters: “What would 
become of us if everyone endeavored to bury the little bit of 
humor and wit that she has? Do not imitate those unfortunate 
people, who, as soon as they have acquired a little piety, put 
on a gloomy and peevish air, and seem to be afraid of speak- 
ing for fear that their piety will fly away.” 


Who ever ventured to pray as Saint Teresa prayed: “From 
silly devotions, and from sour-faced saints, good Lord, 


deliver us!” 
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More Fun at College 


By ALFRED F. HORRIGAN 
Condensed from The Grail 


It is about the time of year for 
the serious magazines to start prov- 
ing that our state colleges are noth- 
ing but athletic clubs, social centers 
of contact, somewhere for the in- 
mates to rest for the serious sport 
and drinking of the weekend. Ex- 
amples will be produced to show that 
the average “A.B.” from one of the 
institutions which is part of the 
“greatest educational system in the 
world” (this phrase, with becoming 
scorn, is always put in quotation 
marks) is thrust out upon the long- 
suffering world in a state of naked, 
unshamed ignorance. They will say 
that state higher education is a farce 
full of sound and fury, signifying 
and profiting nothing. 

Time was when my soul swelled 
in sympathy with the grim opponent 
of pedagogical abuses. But that was 
yesterday. Today, as a result of ob- 
servations made during the last few 
years, I am in favor of the present 
over-emphasis on athletics, of the 
prominence given to social functions 
and to the fraternity and sorority 


fetish, as in vogue at our state col- 


leges; for these things are quite 
necessary for the continued well- 
going of our country. The reason 
for this opinion is that they most 
effectively prevent the spread of 


learning. (The word “learning” as 
used here is, of course, not to be 
confused with “knowledge.”) I am 
of the unshakable and honest opin- 
ion that the less the student in a 
state-supported institution of higher 
education assimilates what is being 
taught to him, the better it is for 
himself, the country, and society as 
a whole. 

Perhaps my point is best eluci- 
dated by examples. Beginning his 
course in Philosophy, the student is 
told, that since the dawn of time, 
man has been seeking to solve the 
riddle of his existence, nature and 
destiny. In the course of history 
many and, for the most part, con- 
flicting answers have been given. 
Who is right and who is wrong? 
The professor shrugs urbanely. 
“What is truth? All I can do is 
to offer you a synopsis of the thought 
of the world’s best minds. It is 
for you to decide and choose. It 
is for you to shape your own phil- 
osophy of life.” During the ensuing 
course the student is given varying 
doses of Heraclitus, Plato, Philo, 
Avicenna, Descartes, Hume, Locke, 
Kant, Spinoza, Hegel, Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, and perhaps a half- 
dozen more of the “world’s great 
minds.” At the end he should be 
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convinced that it is just as possible 
that he doesn’t exist as it is that 
he does; that everything may be 
flux; that the evidence against the 
freedom of will, immortality of the 
soul (stream of consciousness), and 
the existence of a truly personal 
God is overwhelming. Everything 
else aside, it is unintelligent to 
trouble oneself about such a thing 
as an ultimate and universal criterion 
of morality. 

What would be the results if a 
large percentage of the students ac- 
tually would come to understand 
and believe things they are being 
taught, and then proceed to drive 
them to their logical conclusions? 
The structure of our civilization 
could survive hardly a generation. 
The institution of marriage (what 
is left of it), property rights and 
the principles of civil law could be 
reduced with perfect logic to ridic- 
ulous anomalies. I say “with perfect 
logic.” Once it has been given as 
demonstrated that the doctrines of 
a personal God, immortality of the 
soul and free-will are untenable, or 
even uncertain, I challenge any man 
alive to produce a solidly reasoned 
argument why an individual has not 
a perfect right to embark upon a 
career of murder, theft, and un- 
restrained lust. 

Why, then are not conditions as 
bad as we might expect them to 


be? The answer is simpie. The 
majority of the students in our state 
colleges are learning practically 
nothing. They have, fortunately, 
neither the time nor the inclination. 
There are the thrice-blessed ath 
letics, the Greek letter societies, 
proms, hops, cotillions and a thous- 
and other terribly, vital distractions. 
And since there seems to be no 
chance of abrogating the present 
educational system itself, I say, 
“Thank God for these distractions.” 
May they wax more numerous. I 
recommend a six month football 
season and schedules well sprinkled 
with intersectional games. The 
teams should be accompanied on 
trips by the entire student body, 
while the off nights at home could 
be filled in with some form of en- 
tertainment. For schools having 
difficulties in producing winning 
teams I suggest trading in their 
faculty for additional coaches. Let 
us hope that the present stringent 
regulations, requiring that students 
be able to read and write to receive 
their degree, will be moderated. 
Such things tend to remind them 
of text books. This is what must be 
avoided at all costs. All this by-play, 
of course, is going to cost hundreds 
of millions of dollars; but when we 
are fighting for self preservation we 
cannot hesitate over bookkeeping 
details. 








We Had A Depression 


By a WOMAN 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger 


| have been down and out. Terribly 
so. Here is my story—plain, blunt, 
ungarnished, the straight truth. 

I deposited five hundred dollars 
in a South Side bank Saturday 
night, June 6, 1932, bringing my 
savings up to six thousand dollars, 
the price of the farm I would buy. 
I was going to raise chickens, and 
teach a term now and then. This 
was to be security for my old age. 

I had been principal of a private 
school in Chicago for eight years, 
and in summer directed the camp 
maintained by the school. My work 
was not actual teaching. I ran the 
school, hired and fired, ordered sup- 
plies, did some field work, met par- 
ents, arranged plays and meets, did 
the bookkeeping and _ banking, 
worked sixteen hours a day, seven 
days a week, and began my days 
with Mass in St. Ambrose Church, 
a block away. 

I had come to this school to teach 
night classes in English and Spanish, 
but the old man who owned the 
school told me I had a flair for 
management and inducted me into 
the managerial chair. 

On Saturday, June 6, I deposited 
five hundred dollars. On Monday, 
June 8, the bank closed. 


The tuitions fell off 75% after 
the banks closed; the teaching staff 
was curtailed from 17 to 1, and I 
turned the grades over to her— 
twelve pupils. The high school of 
sixteen pupils I taught. 

Times were troublous. Money did 
not come in. We had no fuel. The 
cook, who formerly drew $75.00 a 
month, stayed with us for $10, and 
the janitor, who had been receiv- 
ing $100, also stayed for $10. Miss 
Hanna Cooley, the grade teacher, 
whose salary had been $140 and 
maintainance, stayed for $25.00 

I had no salary, hadn’t had for 
some time, but felt I could not desert 
a sinking ship. 

One by one our pupils withdrew 
until we had seven, and they were 
orphans I had taken in through the 
years. 

We could well afford (in times 
past) to do a little charity as we 
charged sixty dollars a month and 
the extras amounted to forty. The 
old man who built the school named 
it for himself, prefixing Saint be- 
fore his name, and at our board 
and business meetings he held the 
floor, embellishing his charity. He 
had no religion (he said) and be- 
lieved in nothing but kindness to 
children. 
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By February, 1933, we were des- 
perate—seven children, the cook, and 
myself. We had had no heat all 
winter, and our food had been in- 
sufficient. The owner of the school 
had gone to Florida, and the day 
he left he said: “Have my school on 
a paying basis when I come back.” 
Nice old man! 

For thirteen months I had re- 
ceived no wages and my clothes 
were getting shiny. So, seeing I 
could not carry on, I set about es- 
tablishing the seven orphans in in- 
stitutions. When this was done I 
notified the owner, and I stayed 
alone in the school until he re- 
turned. 

Then, penniless, I came back to 
my childhood home. I have not paid 
the taxes on it for four years. They 
average $150.00 a year, as the street 
was paved on three sides. 


I tried to get work in my home 
town. I had been an industrial wel- 
fare worker there, and a teacher. 
There was nothing for me. I fo- 
lowed every clue. Tried to get house- 
work, and was classed as inex- 
perienced as I had never worked for 
a mistress in a kitchen. 


I sold Grandma’s pictures, chest 
of drawers, arm chairs, four-poster 
beds. I had to eat. Tried to sell 
my car and was offered $30.00 for 
it, so I locked it in the garage. 

I had tried and tried to get work, 
prayed and prayed, made novena 


after novena, and the morning I 
set out for the relief office, in de- 
spair I prayed: “Oh, God, are you 
really listening?” 

I waited three hours for an in- 
vestigator to question me. Six thous- 
and dollars in a closed bank? Four 
thousand dollars in bonds on the 
Eastgate Hotel? 

“And you are applying for re- 
lief?” 

The bank was closed, the bonds 
were not paying. She was insulting 
—but maybe she had to be to hold 
her job. 

I wrote to Madison for work, 
stormed the office here at home, but 
was told, “We have no jobs for an 
educated woman.” 

I asked for housework. 

“No one wants you, for you are 
inexperienced.” 


I asked for office work. 


“They want younger women in 
offices.” 


I went home asking inwardly: 
“Oh, God, are you listening?” The 
Government was playing with me, 
giving me forms to fill out—I must 
have filled fifty. How old are you? 
How much did you earn last year, 
the year before, and the year before 
that? What did you do with it? 
(Oh, God, are You listening?) What 
do you feel you are fitted for? 
Have you a college degree? (A 
college degree to sort half-decayed 
onions out at Turtle Valley Farms 
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. . . Oh, God, are You listening? ) 

I went to Turtle Valley Farms to 
sort half-rotten onions. We rode to 
the farm in a truck, packed in like 
sardines, and the day was cold. 
The onions (being half gone) were 
wet. Chapped hands, red noses, in- 
tense cold. 

Turtle Valley Farm was six miles 
from my home. I worked two days. 
The third day we had no trans- 
portation. 

“Walk,” said my case worker. 

I knew that evening as I looked 
into my mail box that God was 
listening, for there was a check for 
$50.00 for a story. 

I went off relief and started a Hos- 
pitality House where I am yet. A 
few moments ago a young man came 
in to say, “I am a transient. The 
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relief agencies do not include us in 
their budget, nor do they pay our 
fare back to the country from which 
we came...” 

An educated boy .. . a cultured 
voice . . . “Come into the kitchen, 
sonny, and have a plate of stew. 
Tomorrow you are going to work.” 

“To work, lady?” 

“Yes, elevator boy in the Mon- 
terey Hotel. The manager tele- 
phoned me half an hour ago.” 

After he had eaten he talked. The 
product of a Catholic boarding 
school. Seven years there, four 
years high and three years college. 

“I began to think God wasn’t 
listening to me, lady,” he said, “but 
I kept pestering Him with my 
prayers.” 

Yes, God is listening. 





—_?o— 


FORTY 


Our Lord fasted for forty days, and was seen for forty days after 
His Resurrection. Moses was forty days on the mount, and Elijah was 
fed forty days by the ravens. Forty days of rain made the great Flood, 
and it was the same time in subsiding. Nineveh had forty days to repent. 
A quarantine lasts forty days. The privilege of santuary was for forty 
days. In ancient times, the tenant of a knight gave forty days of service. 
In old England, if a man committed manslaughter and was fined, his 
fine was required within forty days; and the Members of Parliament were 
exempt from arrest for forty days before the assembling of the House of 
Commons, and forty days after it was adjourned. 


Ave Maria (1906) 


























The Church in Spain 


By FRANK GEREIN, D. D. 


Condensed from Salve Regina Quarterly 


Probably no institution has 
been so aspersed as the Church in 
Spain. It is a popular habit of writers 
and speakers to detract the Church 
in that country; and the non-Cath- 
olic Press in the English-speaking 
world takes full advantage of the 
opportunity to defame the Church 
in the eyes of the world. So mani- 
fold are the calumnies that we shall 
here consider the more common in 
as concise a manner as possible. 

1. They claim that the Church 
was fabulously wealthy and thus the 
biggest employer of the poor in 
Spain. This charge is false. In 
1812, 1820, 1835, 1837, 1868 and 
1931 all Church property was con- 
fiscated by the government. Since 
1837, none of this property has been 
returned to the Church; only the 
use of rectories, convents and church- 
es was permitted but no ownership 
was given. The Church has owned 
nothing since 1837; obviously then 
the Church was not a great em- 
ployer. 

2. The priests are wealthy and 
parasites on the poor. In compensa- 
tion for all the property of which 
the Church had been robbed, the 
Government, by the Concordat of 
1851, agreed to pay a small indem- 
nity to bishops and secular priests, 


not to religious, and to maintain 
the churches. The average Bishop 
received less than $5,000 a year and 
with it had to maintain a large 
Chancery office. 

Secular priests received an aver- 
age of about $175 a year. This 
meagre revenue is manifestly inade- 
quate, and it was supplemented by 
gifts, free-will offerings, Mass stip- 
ends, etc., just as in Canada and 
the United States. Religious lived 
on what they received for teaching 
and other work. 

3. Spain is overrun with church- 
es and priests. This is still another 
calumny. In 1924 there were in 
Spain 39,800 priests and 41,000 
nuns. Thus there was one priest 
for 600 people. In Saskatchewan 
there is one priest for 634 people; 
in the United States there is one 
priest for less than 600. Compared 
with the United States, both coun- 
tries have about the same Catholic 
population, yet there are more priests 
and nuns in the United States than 
in Spain. 

There were, before the revolution, 
26,742 churches in Spain, or one 
church for 847 Catholics. In the 
United States there are 210,214 non- 
Catholic churches, or one church 


for 152 communicants. Every 
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American town has 6 to 20 de- 
nominational churches, while in 
Spain there was one parish church 
in every village. Thus it is obvious 
that we are more burdened with 
priests and churches than were the 
Spanish people. 

4. Spanish priests are lazy and 
indifferent; otherwise so many peo- 
ple would not have abandoned the 
Church and become Red. This is 
easily answered. Latest reports com- 
piled by the Spanish College in 
Rome indicate that over 13,000 
priests as well as 11 Bishops have 
been murdered by the Reds in the 
North East of Spain since the be- 
ginning of the civil war. No statis- 
tics are yet available as to the num- 


ber of nuns outraged and murdered. 
If they were apathetic and indiffer- 
ent, would they in such numbers 
have shed their blood for their 
faith? 


5. The Church controlled edu- 
cation and kept it from the poor. 
This is easily refuted. In 1837 all 
Catholic schools were confiscated 
and the government undertook to 
provide purely secular education in 
public schools. In 1857 priests and 
religious were forbidden to teach 


in any public school. Only later’ 


was the Church permitted to set up 
private schools, but always under 
governmental supervision. By 1931 
there were 5,669 private and 26,103 
public schools. From these figures 


it is clear that the Church had no 
monopoly and did not control edu- 
cation. Nor did she keep it from 
the poor. To supplement the in- 
adequacy of government schools, the 
Church maintained 5,669 private 
schools out of her slender resources 
and gave free education to 715,000. 

6. Spain is illiterate. This charge, 
associated with the preceding is 
equally false. As early as 1903, there 
were 4,396,927 pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools of Spain, according to 
official government figures. In 
other words, 23.62% of the popula- 
tion was at that time enrolled—a 
higher percentage, I dare say, than 
in Canada today. If in certain 
mountainous regions where pastoral 
life predominates, there is consider- 
able illiteracy, this is to be ascribed 
rather to ineffective enforcement 
of school attendance than to lack 
of educational facilities. This how- 
ever is a government responsibility 
and cannot be laid to the charge of 
the Church. Further, the hundreds 
of newspapers, magazines, reviews 
and publications, a large proportion 
of which were issued under the aegis 
of the Catholic Church, offer addi- 
tional proof that the people were 
not grossly illiterate. 

7. Spanish Bishops, when cap- 
tured by the Reds, had vast stores of 
government bonds. True, but the 
bonds did not belong to the Bishops. 
Nuns who entered religious com- 
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munities had to deposit their dow- 
eries with the bishop. Spanish law 
since 1851 forced the Bishop to in- 
vest these doweries in Government 
bonds. Thus the Bishops were only 
the trustees of these bonds, and the 
masonic leftist government confis- 
cated them, thereby robbing poor, 
penniless nuns whom they killed 
or drove out of the country. 


8. The Church did nothing for 
the improvement of the masses. This 
is downright calumny. The Church 
in Spain sponsored and sustained a 
movement of social reform far in 
advance of most European and 
American countries. In fact, this 
movement was as far advanced at 
the beginning of the century as in 
Germany, France, Belgium or Hol- 
land, and far more advanced than 
it is in England, Canada or the 
United States even today. The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia gives the follow- 
ing figures for 1908: 

67 Catholic Associations; 

274 Co-operative Societies; 

373 Catholic Rural Banks; 

1,147 Societies for the ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of Labor; 

1,691 Mutual Benefit Societies; 

450 Catholic Agricultural Syndi- 
cates, etc. 


9. What charitable work did the 


Church sponsor? As already stated, 
the government had repeatedly con- 
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fiscated the property of the Church, 
including her institutions of char- 
ity. In 1868 the government under- 
took to replace these by secular in- 
stitutions of charity. In 1908 offi- 
cial government figures list 442 offi- 
cial charities. But so uneconomi- 
cally were they conducted that the 
government recalled the sisters to 
run 398 of them. The government 
paid the Sisters nothing in 110 of 
these, and one peseta (about 8 cents 
in 1935) a day in 288 of them. 

These official charities were utter- 
ly inadequate. Without any govern- 
ment assistance whatsoever, after be- 
ing robbed in 1868, the Church be- 
gan to build new Catholic char- 
itable institutions to supplement sec- 
ular inadequacy and inefficiency. In 
1908 the Church was again main- 
taining 9,107 charities, caring for 
sick, insane, poor, blind, aged, 
lepers, etc., etc. In 1933, statistics 
reveal that among these charities 
were 416 hospitals, 38 dispensaries, 
12 leprosaria, 43 insane asylums and 
countless clinics, poor houses, 
schools for the blind, mental de- 
fectives, etc. 

The principle sources for these 
facts are The Tablet (London), The 
Catholic Mind and America (New 
York), The Queen’s Work (St. 
Louis), Razon y Fe (Madrid), and 
the book The Spanish Tragedy by 
E. Allison Peers, 
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An Excellent Thing in Woman 


By NANCY URQUHART 


Condensed from The Catholic School Journal 


A\ beautiful speaking voice is so 
rare in our United States that when 
we hear one, we first rejoice, then 
feel a little wistful. Yet of all hu- 
man attributes we are judged most 
keenly by the modulation and tim- 
ber of our voices. A good voice is 
admittedly an asset in the sterner 
sex, but how much more important 
it is that a woman should speak 
charmingly! As a nation we are 
not voice-conscious; most of us 
have not taken the time to study 
tone handling. 

Once or twice in a lifetime each 
of us may hear a golden voice; its 
music remains in our ears forever. 
A beautiful voice is a quiet one; 
it may be a great deal more. Just 
as a genuinely lovely face is the 
blend of harmonizing features, so 
an exquisite quality of speech is 
an admixture of three things: cor- 
rect tone placing, purity of sound, 
and resonance. Good enunciation 
and correct articulation usually ac- 
corapany sound quality, but they 
may and do exist without it. 


An unpleasing voice is so com-_ 


mon we need not define it; the 
causes of it, however, may range 
over a wide territory; abnormal 
growths or disease of the nose or 
throat; a highly nervous tempera- 


ment; the daily necessity of shout- 
ing to a deaf member of the fam- 
ily; unconscious imitation of a poor 
voice continually present — these 
four drawbacks are accountable for 
the defective tones of young 
America. 

Most of the drawbacks can be 
overcome. Medical treatment will 
work miracles for the voice dam- 
aged by physical or nervous defect. 
If the deaf member of the family 
will study lip reading, she will 
salvage good voices in her house- 
hold. Of course, the largest group 
of voice offenders contains the imi- 
tators. Hence, upon parents, teach- 
ers, and nurses—those who have 
daily contact with the younger gen- 
eration—is thrown the responsibility 
of cultivating something worthy of 
emulation. 

Diction, accent—even rules of 
grammar—are directly dependent on 
early ear training. What a child 
hears at home during the first few 
years of her life is highly important. 
The influence exerted by teachers 
closely follows home influence. It 
is not too much to say that no 
amount of learning can entirely 
counteract early ear training. We all 
know the college graduate who says, 
“you was,” because her ear is in- 
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ured to the ungrammatical form; 
her father and mother have always 
said, “you was.” Undoubtedly, she 
would write, “you were.” 

The same is true of voice quality. 
If commands and reproofs are con- 
tinually screamed at a child, she 
will screech her rebellion and speak 
raucously ever after. But if the 
mother has a lovely voice, her daugh- 
ter is given a priceless heritage; the 
child imitates what she constantly 
hears. 


We do not know our own voices! 
Ask anyone who has used a dicta- 
phone or made a speech recording 
for a phonograph. The secretary 
of a San Francisco surgeon was 
once present at the installation of 
a dictaphone in her chief's office. 
During the period of experimen- 
tation, when her own record cyl- 
inder was released, she recognized 
the words she had spoken into the 
mouthpiece, but the voice—well, 
the voice was the voice of a 
stranger! The surgeon stoutly main- 
tained, however, that to him it 
was the very voice that answered 
his daily requests. Later, his cyl- 
inder was dictated and released. 
He listened with a satisfied air, 
and remarked: “I had no idea 
my voice was so mellow!” Yet to 
the ears of his secretary, the tones 
of her master’s voice and its dic- 
taphone recording were identical— 


both unusually good. 


Many exercises given in a really 
good course of public speaking, will 
help us to cultivate well-modulated 
voices if patiently practiced. 

First of all, speaking with a 
use of the diaphragm places the tone 
correctly, lowers the voice, and gives 
it depth. A whisper from the dia- 
phragm produces a farther-carrying 
sound than a high, nervous tone 
squeezed from the top of the chest 
through a tightened throat. The 
words, “hold,” “halt,” and “stop” 
are good exercisers for the muscles 
of the diaphragm. We take a deep 
breath and say, “oh-h,” feeling the 
muscles tighten as we expel the 
air. Or we may count from one to 
eight, explosively, as though a toy 
pistol were going off at each num- 
ber; then in a sustained manner 
count again, 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8, and cling 
to each word. All this from the 
diaphragm. 


Another exercise for lowering the 
tone, at the same time increasing its 
volume, comes to us from authority 
as eminent as E. E. Clive. We are 
training for use some heretofore idle 
muscles near the vocal cords. Twice 
a day for fifteen minutes we place 
a one-inch cork between the teeth, 
and read aloud, trying to make in- 
telligible sounds. The vocal cords 
will gradually be forced apart by 
the new position of the mouth, and 
the resulting tone will be deepened 
and strengthened. 
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Purity of sound is gained by re- 
laxing the head and throat muscles. 
Yawning is a splendid exercise for 
encouraging these muscles to drop 
into repose. If we consciously place 
our tones as near the front of our 
heads as possible, still speaking qui- 
etly, we have a good chance of 
avoiding the dreaded nasal twang. 
The words, “clearness,” “brilliancy,” 
“purity,’—pleasing in themselves— 
repeated again and again will help 
place our head tones forward, and 
develop clarity. 

Once the older generation is 
trained as exemplars, knowing and 
producing good speaking voices, we 
may turn the full force of our at- 
tention to the younger generation. 
Criticizing poor voices in children, 
however, without offering them 
something constructive, is sense- 
less cruelty. We shall only make 
them ill at ease at an age when 
self-possession is important. If a 
teacher is confident her own voice 
is beyond reproach, and is sure that 
her children are getting something 
constructive in the way of an ex- 
ample at home, she can place a 


lot of trust in emulation. Drills 
might be given with breathing ex- 
ercises between recitation periods, 
or in combination with singing 
lessons. An appeal to a girl child’s 
vanity is not bad tactics. If she learns 
to use her voice in a sweet and 
pleasing way, we tell her, she will 
be that much more attractive when 
she is grown! 


As a result of the present revolu- 
tion of industrial manners and cus- 
toms, Americans in the next few 
years will be given a good deal 
more leisure than they have ever 
before known or sought. We can 
look forward to time for taking 
stock of our assets and shortcom- 
ings. Some of us may recognize the 
need in our country for the study 
of delightful sound production. If 
a sufficiently great number recog- 
nizes the need, we shall succeed in 
training the mothers of the next 
generation to be voice-conscious, 
and—who knows?—feminine Amer- 
ica may indeed become charming 
in the nearly lost art of conver- 
sation. 
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HOW TO NAME A COUNTRY 


An early exploring party of Spaniards, passing the great peninsula at the south 
entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, made a brief landing to inquire the name of the 
country, but neglected to ascertain if they were understood. “What is the name of 
this country?” was asked of the first native they met.—“Juca tan?” (“What do you 
say?”) was asked in turn, in the native tongue—“They say the name of their country 
is Yucatan.” And this name the peninsula has borne even since. 





India and Social Action 


CHILD WELFARE 


| wish to avoid the pitfall of those 
who set out to moralize about India 
by picking their steps and finding 
only what they look for. That 
widely-read Mother India is as truth- 
ful in what it says as it is mislead- 
ing in what it omits; if he con- 
centrated only on the moral evil. 
India has its horrors, but for any- 
body who does not exactly look for 
them, it has its nobility too, its re- 
finement, its moral beauty. It is 
a fact that Calcutta numbers forty 
thousand prostitutes, but I must con- 
fess that for the ten years I lived in 
Calcutta I never saw one; what I 
discovered was that in few coun- 
tries in the world is the family 
so well built, so closely knit, so 
tenacious of its high religious ideals, 
so jealous of its honour, so generous 
in its mutual support as in India. 

A few American faddists are now 
trying to teach Indian mothers the 
secret of birth control, as though 
they had not known it from time 
immemorial; every adolescent boy 
and girl in India knows the deadly 
virtue of the papaya seed, but their 
natural religion always taught them 
that its use is immoral. Indians will 
have nothing but contempt for those 
who, for all their pretentions to 


By A CORRESPONDENT 
Condensed from The Tablet 


medical superiority, advise people 
not to have children in order to 
save themselves the trouble of hav- 
ing to save their lives. 


AGRARIAN PROBLEMS 


This problem is too vast for any- 
thing but a superficial glance in a 
study as short as this. Suffice it to 
say that whilst conditions vary to 
infinity, being better in the South 
than in the North, worse in some 
States than in others, they are, how- 
ever, bad even at their best. The 
worst known occur in the northern 
State, where the Maharajah has an 
income of Rs. 200,000 a day, while 
the average income of his peasants 
is only Rs. 30 a year. This means 
that a ryot in that country can 
live for only four months in the 
year on the produce of his crop, 
at the rate of one meal a day, 
and that for the other eight 
months he has to live on his 
wits, on jungle roots and leaves, 
on tank fish, on stealing; the result 
being that at the first touch of 
malaria, influenza or cholera, that 
man and his family go under for 
want of the necessary stamina. 

The classical experiment of Mis- 
sion social work in this line has 


been successfully made by the Bel- 
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gian Jesuits on the Ranch Plateau, 
the home of several million tribal 
Animists, driven thither in pre-his- 
toric days by the Aryan invaders, 
who have lived there in rural and 
happy seclusion ever since, until 
Capitalism reared its ugly head, 
and town money-lenders came offer- 
ing their loans to the unsuspecting 
natives. It did not take them long 
to see all their fields mortgaged to 
foreign Hindus, and themselves 
treated like slaves in their own 
country, when Fr. Lievens came on 
the scene, and by his first efforts 
on their behalf, succeeded in staying 
the evictions. 


Today the co-operative system is 
in full working order, and what 
is more, the Jesuits have handed over 
the management to the natives them- 
selves. Thé prosperity resulting from 
these reforms would have stopped 
all further conversions, were it not 
that the bulk of the Munda and 
Uraon tribes being now Catholics, 
the surrounding tribes suffered 
from a dearth of marriageable girls. 
This may not seem a social work 
of a very high order, but natives 
think otherwise, and who would 
blame them? At any rate, as Catho- 


lic girls are never given away in - 


marriage unless they can settle in 
Catholic villages, villages become 
Catholic to secure them, and the 
Catholic country is flinging out its 
boundaries at the rate of between 


May 


ten thousand and twenty thousand 
conversions a year. 

They are conversions of a sort. 
It takes several months for a pagan 
village to make up its mind as to 
whether it will become Catholic, 
and the panchayat or village coun- 
cil of five discusses the matter very 
thoroughly. Once the panchayat is 
satisfied, it issues the order for a 
change of religion, an order which 
no one dare to disobey, as the pan- 
chayat disposes of the viliage weal. 
It is then that the work of in- 
struction and school education be- 
gins; the adults are initiated in a 
rough and ready manner, the chief 
care being bestowed on the children, 
the real foundation of the future 
Catholic village, and it may be 
asserted that few Christians in the 
world could give points to the fine 
sturdy Catholic tribes of the Ranch 
Plateau. 


THE SOCIAL EFFECTS 
OF RELIGION 


Christianity may find its way to 
the Hindu by the channel of so- 
cial works, but once there, it con- 
tinues its work of social uplift, and 
chiefly it builds a man who can 
be trusted to lift himself, making 
him independent, adventurous and 
strong. 

To a similar extent, the same may 
be said of the Hindu turning Ma- 
homedan. Whether it be due to 
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the concentrating effect of monothe- 
ism, to meat eating or to the sup- 
pression of caste distinction, the fact 
is that the Indian Mahomedan is 
a well-knit personality, full of self- 
confidence—self-assertion, so much 
so that the British Government has 
more respect for one million Ma- 
homedans than for twenty million 
Hindus. A Hindu who becomes 
a Mahomedan is not a man to be 
trifled with; even his look, his gait, 
his manner, his bearing, his muscles 
undergo a transformation. He looks 
a different man, of a different race. 

In the light of these facts, it 
is futile to say that Christianity 
should only rely for its spread on 
conviction and on the intellectual 


acceptance of its dogmas. No pagan 
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ever measures the value of Chris- 
tianity in this way: he wants to 
know what is the use of it, what 
earthly good it will do him, so that 
the policy that imposes itself is to 
adapt the supply to the demand. 
A legendary halo surrounds in 
public opinion what little is known 
of the Mission, due no doubt to 
the selection of exceptional cases of 
individual conversions, constantly 
repeated in dramatic fashion to en- 
courage financial support. But we 
must not forget that Christianity 
has a social value, and if people 
want this first, it is good business 
to let them have it and display it 
in the shop window. Nothing else 
will induce them to enter and pur- 


chase the goods inside. 





EVALUATION 


She has marched for 1500 years at the head of civilization and has harnessed 
to her chariot, as the horses of a triumphal car, the chief intellectual and moral 
forces of the world; her art the art of the world; her genius the genius of the 
world; her greatness, glory, grandeur and majesty have been almost, though not 
absolutely all, that in these respects the world has had to boast of. Her children 
are more numerous than all the members of all the sects combined; she is every day 
enlarging the boundaries of her vast Empire; her altars are raised in every clime, and 
her missionaries are to be found wherever there are men to be taught the evangel 
of immortality and souls to be saved. And this wondrous Church which is as old as 
Christianity, and as universal as mankind, is today, after its 20 centuries of age, as 
fresh and as vigorous and as fruitful as on the day when the Pentecostal fires were 
showered upon the earth. Surely such an institution challenges the attention and 
demands and deserves the most serious consideration of those outside its pale. 


William Gladstone. 





Maid of New York 


By RICHARD D. BYRNE 


Condensed from The Holy Cross Purple 


Last century, about the time 
Oscar Wilde was being hooted out 
of every auditorium west of the 
Mississippi, my grandfather struck 
it rich. Of course, he lost it all a 
few years later and his children 
were forced to work for a living, 
which was undoubtedly a good 
thing, for looking at my aunts and 
uncles as they stand today, it is easy 
to see that they would have made 
excellent snobs. After the crash 
the family moved to Chicago and 
there began life under vastly altered 
circumstances. At the present time 
they are all doing well in various 


professions, and the memory of 
what might have been has lost its 
sting; in fact, their short holiday as 
members of New York’s moneyed 
aristocracy is now the source of an 
inexhaustible supply of humorous 


anecdotes which enliven family 
gatherings no end. 

To me, the most fascinating are 
those which concern a certain char- 
acter named Annie, one of a legion 
of Irish housemaids who passed in 
and out of my grandfather’s em- 
ploy during those bounteous days. 
Dinner the first night of Annie’s 
regime was a historic scene. A 
greasy bowl of soup made grand- 
father scowl. Greasy meat and 


greasy vegetables caused him to 
writhe in his chair, but a greasy 
tapioca pudding for dessert sent him 
roaring into the kitchen. A more 
sensitive person than Annie would 
have left within the hour; but she 
was made of stout stuff, and, after 
listening patiently to the frenzied 
castigations of grandfather she con- 
fessed her ignorance of cooking and 
quietly asked that she be transferred 
to some other department. 

Things went along smoothly for 
a while with the advent of a new 
cook and the discovery that Annie 
was a consummate washer of clothes. 
But one day it became apparent that 
a new and sinister force was at work 
in the household; grandfather’s sup- 
ply of Guiness’ Stout was depleting 
a little too rapidly. Suspicion fell 
on Annie but no sentence could be 
passed until it could be established 
how she obtained the beer and how 
she disposed of the empty bottles. 
Grandfather had cached the cases 
in the dumb-waiter, and then stuck 
the thing between the basement and 
the first floor by a process known 


‘ only tc himself. Investigation proved 


that Annie had her beer regularly 
by angling with a rope, and solved 
the problem of what to do with 
the “empties” by concealing them 
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in her wash tub. However, the 
shortage on housemaids still pre- 
vailed and Annie had to be re- 
tained. 


It was impossible to reduce An- 
nie’s station any lower, so she was 
made a kind of assistant maid on 
the second floor. It was then that 
one of her most ghoulish habits 
came to light. She was fervently 
devout, and each night she made a 
thorough examination of conscience, 
and although nc one objected to this 
practice, the manner in which it was 
carried on annoyed grandfather ex- 
ceedingly. About eleven o’clock, just 
as the whole house was about to 
drop off to sleep, Annie’s strident 
voice would ring through the cor- 
ridors like the clang of steel on 
steel—“Oh, Lord, am I guilty of 
this sin?” and the triumphant an- 
swer, “No, Lord, I am not guilty 
of this sin.” Question and answer 
were repeated until Annie had run 
through the ten commandments. 
She was never known to have an- 
swered in the affirmative. Grand- 
father solved this in a more delicate 
way by turning off the gas-main 
every night before he went to bed. 
He had an idea that Annie would 
not be able to face her conscience 
in the dark. 


After a few days she was de- 
moted again. The night following 
Annie’s removal from the second 
floor grandfather aroused the house 


about midnight and announced in a 
whisper that there were burglars 
in the kitchen. Everyone crept with 
pounding hearts downstairs after 
him. He paused a moment before 
the kitchen door, and after catching 
his breath, sprang with a fiendish 
yell into the kitchen whirling a 
baseball bat about his head like the 
propeller of an autogyro. The sight 
of phlegmatic Annie washing the 
dishes stopped him in mid-air. 

A latent skill in higgling with 
grocers and butchers was uncovered 
and Annie became a buyer. Each 
day she was sent off to the neigh- 
borhood stores with a list of arti- 
cles to be purchased, and she could 
be relied upon to return with at 
least three-fourths of the goods 
she had been sent for, all bought 
at ridiculously low prices. This 
genius of Annie’s strengthened the 
bond of respect between her and 
grandfather. Grandfather admired 
anyone who could handle money. 


One night my aunts were hostesses 
to a pair of wealthy and aristo- 
cratic beaux. With Annie in the 
background and the other minions 
doing their parts to perfection, it 
began to look like one of those 
perfect dinner-parties you read about. 
My aunts glowed, their guests 
glowed, grandfather glowed, and 
grandmother reflected his glow 
gratefully. During the short lull 
before the dessert was to appear, 
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Annie returned from the store where 
she had been sent to buy ice cream. 
She burst into the dining room, and 
with a hideous grin for all, ex- 
ploded, “They didn’t have no choco- 
late, so I got vanilla instead.” 

My aunt, the younger 
fainted. 

Annie was told to leave the next 
morning. She left before the house 
was awake, but she wasn’t gone 
long. About an hour later she could 
be seen, attired in the height of 
housemaid’s finery, parading back 
and forth before the house, bustle 
wiggling in defiance as she in- 
formed passers-by of the injustice 
dealt at the hands of “thim in the 
big red place.” She soon had a 
crowd around her and there were 
ugly murmurs from a few radicals. 
Annie was re-employed at once. 
Grandfather had a weakness for 
people who could sway a mob by 
sheer force of the spoken word. 

He little realized that this was 
not the only way in which Annie 
could control the masses. A few 
months after this, grandfather be- 
came engaged in an election brawl 
on Fifth Avenue with a crowd of 
toughs. Seeing himself greatly out- 


one, 


numbered he decided to retreat. One 
of my uncles caught sight of him 
rounding the corner, a howling 
rabble at his heels, and had the 
front door open. Safely inside 
grandfather paused to catch his 
breath before getting his baseball 
bat for the purpose of evening up 
the score. Outside, the populace 
defied him to come out. My grand- 
mother and the children pleaded 
with him not to go, telling him he 
would surely be killed. Suddenly 
Annie appeared brandishing a huge 
wooden box. Without hesitation she 
threw open the door and, bellowing 
the seven Irish curses, brought the 
box down on the head of the nearest 
hoodlum, knocking him senseless 
to the ground. The crowd fled. 

Her numerous sins wiped out by 
this one magnificent gesture, Annie 
was given free run of the house- 
hold for the few weeks remaining 
until grandfather announced plans 
for the great exodus to the west. 

Whatever became of Annie, we 
never knew; but I hope that she 
remained ever dauntless in what- 
ever violent vicissitudes she was sure 
to create around herself. She was 
born to conflict and to victory. 


CHD OHS CHD CHD 


INSIDE OUT 


“If the wrong side of heaven is beautiful,” said a little girl, looking 
at the stars, “what must the right side be!” 





Within the field of modern 
psychology a potentially great move- 
ment is assuming an ever increasing 
importance for public health. This 
movement is epitomized by the term 
mental hygiene. It is not an entirely 
new branch of psychology. It is 
rather the scientific formulation of 
common-sense principles into a def- 
inite set of purposes. Mental hy- 
giene is really the legatee of all the 
accumulated knowledge of both the 
sociological and psychological 
sciences. 

Physical hygiene which modern 


man has grasped so thoroughly in 
scope and adopted so universally in 
practice has for its purpose the de- 
velopment of “a better tabernacle for 


the soul of man to inhabit.” Yet 
a perfectly developed body is use- 
less unless directed by a well-bal- 
anced and capable mind. Therefore, 
mental hygiene has for its purpose 
the fitting co-ordination of the pow- 
ers of the mind. As physical hy- 
giene strives to prolong life, so men- 
tal hygiene seeks to prevent wasted 
lives and to take precautionary meas- 
ures against mental and moral mal- 
adjustments. Based upon the prin- 
ciple of a sound mind in a healthy 
body, mental hygiene seeks the func- 
tional unity of the capacities of man. 


Mental Hygiene 


By WILLIAM A. KELLY, Ph. D 
Condensed from Hospital Progress 


Since the function of mental hy- 
giene is the development and preser- 
vation of a normal integrated per- 
sonality, then the principles and 
practices, the contents and the 
methods of mental hygiene must be 
based upon a true understanding of 
personality. The Christian view of 
human personality is that body and 
soul by their unison form one per- 
son which is the subject of all the 
activities of complete life. Phys- 
ically, the person is subject to all 
the laws of growth and develop- 
ment which govern life processes in 
general. Spiritually, the person is 
capable of thought, judgment, 
reasoning, and is also capable of 
controlling and governing his en- 
tire life through the volitional pro- 
cess. Body and soul cooperate in 
the performance of every act. This 
means that human behavior involves 
an interdependence of physical and 
spiritual factors. 

Everyone is familiar with the con- 
cept of integration. It is common 
practice to speak of an individual 
“going to pieces,” and of “pulling 
one’s self together.” Integration sig- 
nifies the proper development of the 
powers of intellect, will, and emo- 
tions into a functioning unit. A 
well- integrated person possesses the 
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ability to think, to act, to feel ap- 
propriately in the various situations 
and conditions of life. It is worthy 
of note that the chief characteristic 
of an integrated personality is self- 
control. 


At the present time, the influence 
of the emotions is overemphasized, 
while insufficient account is taken 
of the volitional factors in conduct. 
Yet, it is the will which keeps the 
intellect at work or permits it to 
be idle; it is the will which re- 
strains unseeming emotions or per- 
mits them to overwhelm the indi- 
vidual; it is the will which improves 
or neglects the opportunities which 
environment presents; it is the will 
which realizes or neglects the cap- 
pacity which heredity bestows. The 
will is thus the real guiding factor 
in the fashioning of character. 

The aim of a sound system of 
mental hygiene must be the power 
of self-discipline which is the foun- 
dation of all successful living. Men- 
tal hygiene will receive a remark- 
able impetus when there is an in- 
creasing appreciation of will as the 
source of human behavior and char- 
acter; of will as the unifying factor 
in man’s life. Then, it will be more 
generally recognized that many of 
the disintegrated personalities are 
individuals who have not grown 
up volitionally, for there are voli- 
tional imbeciles and morons just as 


May 


there are intellectual imbeciles and 
morons. 


Emotional stability and volitional 
control are stressed here particularly 
because workers in the field of men- 
tal hygiene, while they have usually 
been scrupulously careful of sci- 
entific details, nevertheless have not 
always been so scrupulous in regard 
to moral standards. The result is 
that at the present time mental hy- 
giene lacks a really profound pro- 
gram. Present-day notions of per- 
sonality and of character are too 
essentially materialistic. For this 
situation the blame must be placed 
in great part upon an irreligious 
system of education which takes no 
view of the innate quality of man. 
This situation has been aided by 
the present-day pragmatic philoso- 
phy of education which imparts a 
mere technical proficiency when 
mankind today really is in quest 
of spiritual values. Education is 
thus in danger of losing its soul, 
of sacrificing culture to material 
success, of prizing efficiency more 
than integrated personality. 

The problems involved in men- 
tal hygiene extend well beyond the 
limits of such major mental dis- 
orders as insanity and feebleminded- 
ness. Lying, stealing, irresponsibil- 
ity, irritability, dependency, and tem- 
per tantrums, as well as the var- 
ious forms of delinquency and all 
the shades of misbehavior patterns 
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that go by the name of incorrigibil- 
ity, constitute the field for its op- 
erations. Mental hygiene involves 
an understanding of human troubles, 
worries, fears, distractions, irritabil- 
ities, sensitivities, and peculiarities. 

The future of mental hygiene de- 
pends upon the preventive work 
during child life, from infancy 
through adolescence, in directing the 
development of the child especially 
in establishing self-control, and self- 
mastery. Modern research has re- 
vealed that disintegration is char- 
acterized by lack of self-control. 
Furthermore, scientific study of men- 
tal disorders has revealed that most 
disorders have their sources in child- 
hood. Hence, the proper time for 


mental hygiene is during childhood, 


when the individual is plastic 
enough to yield to those principles 
of mental hygiene which mzy be 
provided to overcome his difficulties. 

“The child is father to the man,” 
for childhood potentialities become 
fulfilled in adulthood. To parents 
belong the responsibility of directing 
the child’s early experiences which 
contribute so much to later happi- 
ness or misery. It is the duty of the 
parent to supply motives that will 
arouse the finer capabilities of the 
child, so that as he grows up the 
ideals set before him will ever 
guide him in forming correct at- 
titudes toward life. 


The helps afforded by mental hy- 
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giene are valuable at many critical 
points in the growth and devel- 
opment of the child but especially 
so at three crucial periods. The first 
of these crucial periods is infancy; 
the second, the school years; the 
third, adolescence when the child 
must adjust himself to the adult 
level of behavior. At adolescence, 
likewise, he develops new interests, 
social, educational, and vocational, 
which forecast those of the adult. 
Because he is called upon to adjust 
himself to so many new interests 
and circumstances, the adolescent 
will exhibit any unwholesome ten- 
dencies, any emotional disturbances, 
any lack of self-mastery, any defici- 
encies in previous training. 


Striking advances have been made 
in the prevention and cure of physi- 
cal diseases. Smallpox has been 
virtually eradicated. Diphtheria has 
been conquered. Typhoid fever has 
become a rare disease. Malaria has 
practically disappeared. The causes 
and sources of each have been dis- 
covered and these diseases have been 
eradicated by applying principles of 
hygiene and sanitary engineering, 
such as vaccination, antitoxin, sew- 
age disposal, and swamp drainage. 
Modern public-health work, 
through the application of the dis- 
coveries of scientific medicine to 
the eradication and prevention of 
disease, has improved physical health 
and prolonged the span of life. 
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However, while physical diseases, re- 
sulting from known germs have 
decreased, mental diseases have in- 
creased. To live longer is of little 
use unless mankind is able to live 
better. There must be something 
in the field of mental diseases which 
can have effects similar to vaccina- 
tion, antitoxin, sewage disposal, and 
swamp-drainage. That something 
is mental hygiene which is really 
“sanitary engineering” in the field 
of mental life. When the principles 
of mental hygiene are applied with 
the same energy as the principles of 
physical hygiene, then success will 
be attained in the field of mental 
illness. 

No apology is necessary for 


stressing the problems of mental dis- 
orders when one stops to reflect that 
the number of mentally ill is grow- 


ing rapidly. According to estimates, 
at least a million and a half of the 
thirty million children now in the 
schoolrooms of the United States 
will at some time in their lives be- 
come inmates of an institution for 
the mentally ill. 

The past three decades have wit- 
nessed a remarkable extension of the 
mental-hygiene movement especially 
with respect to the education of the 
public in prevention of mental dis- 
orders. While mental hygiene is 
a field for the expertly trained, it 
is too vast a field to be occupied or 
promoted by any single group or by 
any one profession. It calls for the 
co-operative efforts of all in order 
to draw attention to and to stimu- 
late interest in the importance of 
achieving, retaining, and increasing 
mental health. 





HE’S A BRICK 


An ambassador from Epirus, on a diplomatic mission, was shown by the King 
over his capital. The ambassador knew that, though only nominally King of Sparta, 
he was yet a ruler of Greece, and he looked to see massive walls rearing aloft their 
embattled towers for the defense of the chief towns; but he found nothing of the kind. 
He marvelled much at this, and spoke of it to the King. “Sire,” he said, “I have 
visited most of thy principal towns and find no walls reared for the defense of the 
people. Why is this?” “Indeed, Sir Ambassador,” replied Agesilaus, “thou canst not 
have looked very carefully. Come with’ me early tomorrow morning, and I will show 
you the strong walls of Sparta.” 


At daybreak on the following morning the King led his guest out upon the plains, 
where his army was drawn up in battle array; and pointing to the serried host, he 
said, “There, sir, thou beholdest the walls of Sparta—ten thousand men, and every 


man a brick!” 
Plutarch, Life of Agesilaus. 





Soccer — Historic and Romantic 


By FRANK ROVERE 


Condensed from The San Francisco Quarterly 


There is a sport played in these 
United States of America which 
bears the rather belligerent name of 
soccer. The term intends no attack 
upon the feminine sex; it describes 
Association Football, the game 
played with a ball and forty-four 
shins. 

Although the immediate origin 
of this game is a trifle obscure, it is 
certain that it was the first of all 
games to be played and that it was 
played by the Greeks and Romans. 
Regardless of how hardy you think 
the modern soccerite, history proves 
that he is a meek and mild suc- 
cessor to his bloodthirsty ancestors. 
Can you imagine the modern foot- 
baller dribbling a Dane’s skull down 
the turf and climaxing his “Battle 
of the Skeleton” with a magnificent 
shot, which the goalie, probably pro- 
tected from head to foot, was unable 
to save? And yet history books have 
a record of such a game having 
been played one Shrove Tuesday 
by the inhabitants of Chester on 
the Rodee. I say inhabitants rather 
dubiously, because it does not seem 
likely that Chester would be in- 
habited after such a contest. 

After the time that the Dane’s 
skull appeared on the scene, nothing 
is found in the records until we 


come to the year 1314, when Ed- 
ward II issued this proclamation: 


“Forasmuch as there is a great 
noise in the city caused by hustling 
over large balls . . . from which 
evils might arise, which God for- 
bid; we command and forbid on 
behalf of the King, on pain of im- 
prisonment, such games to be used 
in the city in the future.” 

Anti-football laws were passed 
again and again but football went on 
and on until it reached the state 
described by Stubbes, noted his- 
torian of his day, as follows: 


“ 


. sometimes their necks are 
broken, sometimes their backs, some- 
times their legs, sometimes their 
arms, sometimes their noses gush 
out with blood, sometimes their eyes 
start out and sometimes hurt in one 
place, sometimes in another. But 
whosoever ‘scapeth away the best 
goeth not scot free, but is either 
forewounded, craissed or bruised, so 
as he dyeth of it or else ’scapeth very 
hardlie; and mervaile, for they have 
the sleights to meet betwixt two, to 
dash him against the hart with their 
elbows, to butt him under the short- 
ribs with their gripped fists, and 
with their knees to catch him on the 
hip and pick him on his neck, with 
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a hundred such murthering de- 
WM.” 

One can see that the game was 
more of a mass attempt at homicide 
than an organized sport. In Shakes- 
peares King Lear, we find the Earl 
of Kent remonstrating an adversary 
with the following scurrilous bit: 


“Nor tripped neither, you base 
foot-ball player.” 

Evidently at that time a foot- 
baller had the status of an ordinary 
viper. 

The homicide, instead of wilting 
under the barrage of royal procla- 
mations, puritanical fervor, and bits 
of literary candor, survived and 
flourished. In the eighteenth cen- 


tury, soccer first received the royal 
sanction when Charles II attended 


a game. 

Having gained national recogni- 
tion and then having been intro- 
duced into the public schools, soccer 
evolved from a rough-and-tumble 
contest into a more clever game. 
This was a direct result of the ball 
being confined to a playing field, 


instead of being dribbled from one 


end of the town to the other. Such 
a limitation was quite a boon to 
those people whose greens had been 
conveniently used. A little later, a 
football association was formed and 
the exponents of football were 
divided into two classes, those who 
played soccer and those who played 
Rugby. The division came about 


May 


logically through differences of 
opinion when the rules were form- 
ulated. Thus, the “Great Schism” 
of football produced two games 
which are now absolutely different. 


In regard to the hardiness of the 
modern players as compared with 
their ancient forebears consider Ire- 
land, where true sons of the give- 
and-take are born. Here there are 
three games played: Rugby, Associ- 
ation football and a game peculiar 
to the Irish, Gaelic football. I shall 
not dwell long on these, for one 
short description will explain all 
three. It is said in Ireland that when 
playing Rugby you must kick the 
ball; in playing Association you 
can’t kick the ball; and in playing 
the Gaelic game you must kick 
the ball if you can’t kick the man! 


While the hardiness of the play- 
ers, with the one exception of Ire- 
land, has been depreciating, the 
status of the spectator has under- 
gone a change in the opposite 
direction. The rooter has increased 
in blood-lust to such an extent that 
in South America a ditch and a 
barbed wire fence now separate the 
spectators from the playing field. 
This barrier often proves too weak 
to prevent spectators from running 
out on the field. A further speci- 
men of the sentiment of crowds is 
offered in the example of one group, 
which, having exhausted the supply 
of oranges it had been throwing, 
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took to hurling pieces of concrete, creasing in the United States; it is 

torn from the grandstand. Some of found in colleges, high schools, 

these “small” pieces reached the size junior high schools, and even in 

of nine by five inches. Merely a sign grammar schools. There is no doubt 

of the times, I suppose, but it is that this grand sport has a splendid 

surprising how customs change. future before it, as well as a re- 
The popularity of soccer is in- markable history behind it. 





THE SPANISH INQUISITION 


Argument about the Inquisition is almost useless. The very 
word, to the extreme Protestant, is like a red rag to a bull. He 
will not listen, but puts his head down and charges. But let me 
give a bit of evidence. Once, at the Inner Temple in London, 
shortly after I had become a Catholic, one of my fellow-students 
came to me in the library and said: “Do you know what we 
have got in the gallery there?” I said, “No; what?” “The 
official records of the Spanish Inquisition. Do you dare to come 
and look at them with me?” I cannot say I was pleased, for 
I did not like, and do not like, the Spanish Inquisition any 
more than the Popes did. We took down volume after volume, 
and read page after page. In most cases, the accused expressed 
regret, and was either dismissed with a caution, or had some 
little prayer to say, like “the seven penitential psalms.” The 
worst case we found, my Protestant friend said: “This chap 
is going to get beans!” Result,—a few days’ imprisonment in 
his own house. Whatever may have happened here and there, 
or now or then, those records show that normally the Inquisi- 
tion was about the mildest tribunal in Europe. Where it became 
savage, was when it was used politically to buttress the King’s 
autocratic power; and then the Popes condemned it. 


Msgr. Kolbe in the Fortnightly Review (1927) 
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The Church at Sea 


By C. C. MARTINDALE 
Condensed from The Month 


Largely because of the Inter- 
national Congress of “Apostolatus 
Maris,” held last year in London, 
interest in Catholic sea-work has 
increased astonishingly. 

We are to write of work for 
seamen as such, and so do but regis- 
ter the vast increase of facilities for 
Mass provided on so many liners: 
the “Queen Mary,” for instance, has 
three fully-equipped Catholic chap- 
els in her, spontaneously set up in 
response to a “demand,” indeed, but 
not to a direct request. We have 
yet to hear, however, of a chapel 
being supplied to a crew! 

It is being realized that a proper 
Sea-Apostolate is not a mere cater- 
ing for the seamen apart from his 
ship, showing him how and where 
to get to Mass, and providing for 
him rooms in which to drink cocoa, 
play billiards, and write his letters. 
It is our duty to help him and his 
in their conditions, and to seek to 
improve those conditions if they be 
bad. I believe that the law re- 
quires a doctor on board, if a fairly 
small number of passengers be on 
a ship: but his presence is not neces- 
sary for a far larger number of 
crew. Nor can we count on sick- 
bay conditions being what they 
should be. I have had to nurse 


three men with heat-stroke in a cabin 
of which the bulkhead behind their 
bunks was also that of the laundry, 
and thus very hot. When what they 
needed was ice-caps, their heads were 
against that bulkhead! Into all such 
things, the Communist inquires and 
about them he agitates. Christians 
do, and indeed know, far less about 
them than he does; consequently he 
wins all the preliminary prizes! 

It was, too, a shock to find that 
of the British ships coming into 
one port, 14 percent were “vermin- 
ous and unfit for habitation”; of the 
French and German ships 7 per 
cent only; 3 percent of Scandin- 
avian ships. Just as it is a true 
encouragement to a seaman to find 
that you so much as know of the 
difficulty of his moral conditions 
both afloat and ashore, so it encour- 
ages him to find you realize his 
physicai grievances, even though you 
cannot alter them. 

France has wisely extended its 
sea-work to what concerns seamen’s 
families. The French Federation 
has a whole section for “assistance.” 
It would, for example, include the 
sort of free legal help given by the 
Society of Our Lady of Good Coun- 
sel; but it also regularly visits fam- 
ilies and homes, tries to “adopt” 
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orphans of men drowned at sea 
and to facilitate education. We ven- 
ture to affirm that it goes far to 
preserve the conjugal fidelity of 
wives, exposed to risks during the 
pfolonged absences of their hus- 
bands. It pays also, of course, a 
special attention to incapacity 
through illness or accident. 

The G.H.Q. of the “Apostleship 
of the Sea” (23 Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W. 1), has succeeded in 
tabulating an immense amount of 
information which is accessible to 
any inquirer. It is not exhaustive, 
first, because not all countries con- 
cerned have yet replied; second, be- 
cause improvement comes so fast 
that statistics are at once out of 
date. The first chart presents us 
with a bird’s-eye view of Catholic 
societies collaborating in sea-work 
throughout the world. At least nine 
different societies are doing so. The 
next schedule shows forty-four coun- 
tries in which Catholic sea-work 
exists, with accurate explanation as 
to whether this includes port-chap- 
lains; councils, committees, etc., etc. 
(You will be surprised to know, for 
example, that Iraq has three ports 
with part-time chaplains; where 
there is no distinctively seamen’s 
club, facilities can sometimes be pro- 
vided for the men to have the entree 
into other Catholic clubs.) The 
“Apostolatus Maris Internationale 
Concilium” further provides the ad- 


dresses of all these organizations or 
centres; but it does much more than 
provide information. Many, indeed 
most, countries have no national 
board or anything to which their 
ports can appeal for advice or ma- 
terial help; it therefore has to plant 
the Apostleship’s flag wherever it 
can throughout the world; it has 
done so in 280 ports by now, and 
requires to be in active touch with 
all of them. Imagine the work— 
the knowledge of languages—the 
postage, even! But at least 600 ports 
in all require its services. The sea- 
man must meet the same Catholic 
organization wherever he goes 
throughout the world. There is only 
one such Organization, i.c., the 
super-national “Apostolatus Maris,” 
and as such it has received the most 
explicit mandates from the Holy 
See: it is meant to be everywhere 
around the entire globe. It is cer- 
tainly impossible to analyze all the 
work that A.M.I.C. does; it has 
been practically doubled in the past 
nine months. Since last October, 
3,500 copies of the H.Q. Quarterly 
have been dispatched; the monthly 
service Bulletin goes to fifteen coun- 
tries and about 100 news agencies 
and papers: convents praying for the 
Apostolate have risen to over 5,500 
(100 different Religious Congrega- 
tions); we have before us material 
in Dutch, English, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish, printed here 
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but world-distributed. 

There are many reasons for our 
not having realized the grave obliga- 
tion of ministering to the needs 
spiritual and other of our seamen. 
We need not catalogue them, for the 
realization is rapidly coming about, 
as the small selection of relevant 
facts that we have provided, makes 
evident. But we trust that the uni- 
versal incidence of this obligation 
will be better realized. We are 
absolutely convinced that it is in 
ignorance and, indeed, through ig- 
norance, that Catholics at large, not 
only in this country, have done so 


little for the seamen who are their 
brothers—and women too are con- 
cerned; for sailors are the sons of 
women living by no means only 
on the coasts, and after all there 
is a whole race of stewardesses who, 
I gladly own, are being ever better 
attended to. Still, if it be those who 
are in extremest need, who should 
first of all be succoured, the seaman 
actually takes precedence over the 
landsman. The landsmen have 
home, parish, diocese, the chance 
of sacraments, instruction, Catholic 
atmosphere and much more; the 
seafarer has none of them. 





BIG BEN 


The large bell in the tower of the House of Parliament in London 
has always been called “Big Ben” but the average Londoner himself 
seems to have no idea how it got its name. When the building was 
designed, Sir Benjamin Hall had a great deal to do with carrying out 
the plans of the architects, being High Commissioner of Public Works; 
and his co-workers appreciated the fact that to him the city of London 
was largely indebted. So when the question came up in Parliament as to 
the name of the enormous bell that was to hang in the tower, a member 
shouted: “Why not call it ‘Big Ben’?” This suggestion was received with 
much applause as well as roars of laughter; for Sir Benjamin was an 
enormous man, both in height and girth, and had often been called 
“Big Ben.” No opposition was made to the speaker; and from that 
day to this the bell whose peals every Londoner knows and loves has 
been called “Big Ben,” in affectionate remembrance of the towering 
Baronet. 


Ave Maria (1909) 





A Parish of Colored Catholics 


It is twenty-five years since the 
parish of Saint Mark the Evangelist, 
in Harlem, was placed under the 
care of the Congregation of the 
Holy Ghost. The significance of 
this event lies not in the length of 
the years but in the success that 
has accompanied them. 

According to the pastor, Rev. 
Michael F. Mulvoy, C.S.Sp., the par- 
ish is, fundamentally, no different 
from the hundreds of other parishes 
in New York. The only difference 
(he said) is that the people are 
colored. In the administration of 
the Sacraments, in preaching, in 
carrying on our parish activities, 
my assistants and I approach our 
people just as we would any other 
group. 

The parish itself (he continued) 
should be viewed from two stand- 
points, the spiritual and the ma- 
terial. On the basis of spirituality, 
the people of St. Mark’s are a cross- 
section of almost any parish. They 
participate in all the activities; they 
attend Mass regularly, are interested 
in special devotions and missions. 
Their membership in the religious 
societies is active. We have all the 
usual societies, the Children of Mary, 
the Holy Name Society and so on. 
The members of the newly formed 


By AMY MAC KENZIE 
Condensed from Interracial Review 


Legion of Mary are performing a 
great service as parish visitants. With 
regard to conversions, we have had 
almost four thousand in the past 
twenty-five years. Of these there 
has been an increasingly large num- 
ber of well educated persons, whose 
interest in the Church carries them 
on into the investigation of questions 
of great importance today. Many of 
them attend the meetings of the 
Laymen’s Union which has been 
formed for the interpretation and 
discussion of the Church’s teaching 
on controversial questions. 


And now from the material stand- 
point. I may safely say that, rela- 
tively speaking, our parishioners 
contribute more than many white 
people, that is in proportion to their 
incomes. For instance, a man earn- 
ing only $6 a week will somehow 
manage to contribute $1 a month. 
In this matter of contributions many 
have arranged their finances to in- 
clude a regular and unfailing weekly 
donation. It is extraordinary to see 
the efforts which some make to have 
their contributions reach the church, 
even when they are not in New 
York. I make a point of this matter 
to do away with the notion that a 
parish of colored Catholics is not 
self-supporting. In twenty-five years, 
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$100,000 of the original debt of 
$125,000 on the church has been 
cleared, and the interest on the 
principal carried te date. Besides 
this, we have been able to build 
an auditorium worth another 
$25,000. This is incontrovertible evi- 
dence. Also on the material side, 
we could consider the school. With 
four hundred pupils under the guid- 
ance of the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament, we have a school that 
compares favorably with other par- 
ochial schools. A high standard is 
maintained and the proof of the 
school’s excellence comes out clearly 
when the children go on to high 
school and attain high grades there 
also. 

We have our own parish ac- 
tivities. We have a playground for 
the children; and my assistants help 
me to guide various groups (which 
are formed according to age) in 
the solution of their individual prob- 
lems and in the question of voca- 
tional guidance. There is also a 
men’s group, formed by them to 
acquaint themselves with their own 
industrial possibilities and under our 


supervision giving constant alertness 
to Civil Service opportunities. 


That, briefly, is the round of 
parish life. Its scope is comprehen- 
sive and we want it to include 
everyone. Because of the success 
which has already met our efforts, 
I see every reason for optimism. 
It is not a hopeless task. The pos- 
sibilities for the improvement of the 
Negro are infinite. There is no 
limit. Of course, the Negro is 
constantly faced with discrimination 
against his race. If this great ob- 
stacle were overcome, even among 
white members of our own faith, 
I am sure that a great difference 
would be immediately evident. 
There is one great need today, that 
is to have the average Catholic ac- 
cept the Negro without discrimina- 
tion, to have him see the potenti- 
alities which are still to be realized. 
And I am sure they will be realized. 
For a new Negro is even today 
emerging, and he is looking toward 
the Church for the answer to all 
those questions, which are un- 


answered elsewhere. 


0OOOOOOOOO 


BEWARE OF FAKE MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS 


The Catholic Digest does not employ traveling subscription solicitors. 
If you are approached by strangers claiming to represent this magazine, 
notify us immediately—or your local police. The safest method is to 


order your subscription direct from the publishers or local agents whom 
you KNOW. 





The Birth of a Notion 


John J. Stoff, Jr. had an idea. He 
closed his eyes, imagined his brain 
lying before him. Then like Alice 
he shrank in size with bewildering 
rapidity until he was smaller than 
the smallest of brain cells. He 
stepped into the vast and intricate 
mechanism that was his brain. 


Before him lay a complicated 
maze of nerve chutes and passage- 
ways each of which was carefully 
labelled. “Auditory Department,” 
“Memory Store-room,” “Ideal Ship- 
ping Department,” “Odors, Inc.,” 
“Humor Control,” “Taste Labora- 
tories,” “Word Shellac Factory,” 
“Conscience Stamp and Die Shop,” 
“Nerve Conduit Control” and many 
others of a like nature. John J. 
decided on the “Sense Communica- 
tion Exchange” passage. He en- 
tered the well-lighted tunnel marked 
“Sight.” He had scarcely gone a 
few feet when a physico-chemical 
impulse composed of electrons and 
deutrons bearing an image of a 
long-eared quadruped imprinted on 
its sensitive surface, shot past him, 
almost knocking him over with its 
rush. Ah, thought John J. here is 
the beginning of an idea. He has- 
tened after it to see how it would 
be developed. 

The tunnel which the impulse had 


By MICHAEL MLEKO 
Condensed from The Gothic 


taken led to the “Crossways” where 
it had been sidetracked into the 
one labelled “Memory Store-rooms.” 
He followed the nerve impulse to the 
Store-room. Here the impulse was 
shot through a condensor, ejected at 
an opening, and automatically tabu- 
lated and filed in the “A” file of 
the memory. John J. wondered if 
that would be the end of that idea. 
A clicking noise behind caused him 
to turn around in time to avoid 
being knocked over by an incoming 
sound-wave from the “Auditory De- 
partment.” This impulse sounded 
exactly like a bray, and it, too, was 
condensed, tabulated and classified 
under the “B’s” and cross-filed with 
the “A’s.” No sooner than both 
were filed away, a whirring noise re- 
sulted and a split second later came 
a click—and out issued an idea 
in skeleton form. In the filing and 
tabulating process the two impulses 
had taken on all the former im- 
pressions stored away in the 
memory. 

J. J. Jr. had no more time to 
analyze the idea, because it shot 
into a nerve tube marked “Special 
Delivery.” Just as it shot away, he 
managed to grab a hold on one of 
the floating ribs of the skeleton. 
Away they went up a spiral tube 
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to the third floor, where he and 
the idea were ejected into a large 
room labelled “Word Shellac Fac- 
tory.” Here a curious process took 
place. The skeleton idea was first 
given a coating of verbs. John J. 
watched the proceedings with in- 
terest. To make a verb, two sep- 
arate ones were taken, fractured, and 
compounded to form a whole by 
as neat a process of grafting as 
even a politician could invent. The 
idea was meanwhile moving slowly 
on a line much as a car frame in an 
automobile factory. After one coat of 
verbs came a sanding down oper- 
ation of subjects and objects. These 
were added to give body to the idea, 
and lastly came a high polish of 
adjectives and adverbes. The idea 
was almost a finished product. 
It had now to pass the supreme 
test of the “Word Shellac Factory” 
before being o.k.’d and allowed to 
proceed. It was fed into a tester 
stamped “Fortuitous Concourse of 
Words Examiner.” It passed the test 
successfully the first attempt. 


Unfortunately, John J. had fol- 
lowed the idea into the tester. He 
came out stamped “Poor Effort.” 
The ever-developing idea was now 


put through the categories of space - 


and time and came out possessing 
regular dimensions. J. J. Jr. was 
wiser this time. He did not attempt 
to go through that process, but con- 
tented himself with waiting for the 


May 


idea, already a very complicated 
structure of neutrons, electrons, pro- 
tons, and deutrons, of a physico- 
chemical nature, was then side- 
tracked by an order-bearing impulse 
from the “Nerve Conduit Control 
Center” to the small tube on the 
right. The explanatory-attracto-re- 
tractive impulse that followed the 
order showed that the passageway 
just ahead was clogged by another 
idea struggling for existence. Ac- 
cordingly, J. J. Jr.’s idea was forced 
to go through still another process 
because the nerve tube into which 
it has been sidetracked led to the 
“Conscience Stamp and Die Shop.” 
Here the idea was stopped for a 
second before two huge attractive 
forces on the magnetic principle. 
One was marked “Evil” and the 
other “Good.” The struggle of these 
two forces for the possession of the 
idea was nip and tuck, but gradually 
the “Good” principle won out. Ir- 
resistably the idea was drawn to it 
where two plates were clamped 
about it, giving it the form of a 
“Good” idea. 

The process of idea formation was 
now complete. It was shot down a 
tube at breath-taking speed and 
ended up in the “Ideal Shipping De- 
partment” which for some reason 
had no carrying charges. Here the 
idea was carefully packed, labelled, 
and set aside to be called into being 
at the order of the Ego (the Boss). 





1937 


John J. Stoff, Jr., was satisfied. 
He had seen what no other mortal 
man had seen—the birth of an 
idea. Stepping out of his brain, he 
regained his true proportions as 
rapidly as he had previously lost 
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them. He then called forth the idea 
whose formation he had witnessed. 
It came at once: “I am a long-eared 
quadruped, braying my head off, 
a poor effort and a poor excuse of a 
man, yet I consider myself good.” 





THINGS I NEVER KNEW TILL NOW 


That multilateral pacts, which today are called by their framers 
the ideal solution of the international ills of the world, were, in 
practically the identical form, actually in effect in China around 
400 before Christ. 

That Confucius, the great sage, left political advice so moral 
in its concept that it guided the decisions of statesmen for 
centuries. 

That the Chinese have from time immemorial prized intel- 
lectual eminence, so that after the imperial examinations the 
winner of a degree was often given marks of distinction for the 
rest of his life. 

That the candidates were locked into cells for nine days to 
meditate and write their theses. 

That they have an exact record of an eclipse that occurred 
in August, B. C. 775. 

That the “Shu Ching,” a. book of history put together in 
550 B. C., contains material dating from the 24th century B. C. 

That their poetry, dating from the same era, is used even 
today to test the literary wit and ability of students. 

That the handwriting specimens given to students in primary 
schools to copy are facsimiles of carvings done in rock in the 
ninth century A. D., so perfectly were the originals executed. 

That the Great Wall does not end where the maps indicate 
its finis, but extends for hundreds of miles in an earlier, cruder 
style of wood, now swallowed by the sands, never entirely 
uncovered by archaeologists. 


Tou Chou Jen in Fu Jen 














Dead Priest’s Diary 


By THE DEAD PRIEST 
Condensed from The Rock 


September 5th. I leave Segovia for 
San Rafael at 7:30. Arrive 8:30 at 
San Rafael. Have supper with the 
regiment. 

Silence in the hills. The captain 
is most obliging: “Sleep here; to- 
morrow we shall see.” Then to a 
soldier already settled for the night: 
“Move up, we are going to make 
three beds out of two.” 

September 6th. (Sunday) I preach 
at the two masses. Thirty receive 
Communion. 

Talk with the officers. Splendid. 
The commandant receives Holy 
Communion. We must work hard 
to transform Spain. We must give 
ourselves completely to her. Edu- 
cation of the working classes—cul- 
tivation of the spiritual outlook— 
less formalism. 

Fr. Garcia. He goes to say Mass 
at San Rafael. He returns and we 
go to our respective posts. He says 
to me: “Up there, that is the place 
. .» You see the earth and the pine 
trees, they have the colour of blood. 
I shall show you the position.” 

Three hundred metres away, a 
shell wounds a soldier, breaking the 
two bones of his leg. Fr. Garcia 
rushes to him, so does the lieutenant. 
Other shells fall behind the rocks, 


and our guns reply ... Here I am 


with the sergeant, Carballo, at the 
quarters of the commandant. We 
give each other mutual courage. I 
have had my baptism of fire. 

We eat heartily and talk a lot. 
Will they attack? Our artillery 
which has sent over some shells 
has silenced them... . 

September 8th. The captain goes 
with me to the front line positions. 
He wants all to remember their re- 
ligious duties. I take the opportunity 
to hear confessions. In the afternoon 
about thirty come. One of the men 
is to make his first Communion. We 
shall arrange about Mass. The Ros- 
ary is said in the line at 6 o’clock. 
Very good. All pray. Giving abso- 
lution. Souls raised to God while 
bullets whistle by and cannon drop 
their shells. And Spain, they say, 
is not Catholic! The captain asks 
for my crucifix, he kisses it and 
we part till tomorrow. Dinner. 
Then the Rosary. 

September 9th. We go to the sec- 
tor held by the volunteers. They are 
acting like heroes. A dangerous 
quarter. “Stoop!” the commandant 
says to me, “This trench is enfiladed 
and our caps can be seen.” There, 
in front of us, is a machine gun. 
Splendid officers. One man asks 
about confession. Yes. All want it. 
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I go to a communication trench. 
Confessions there for three hours. 
Among my penitents the command- 
ant and all the officers. The com- 
mandant and lieutenant want a pic- 
ture of the Sacred Heart with an 
Act of Consecration. They are ex- 
cellent fellows. Going back we have 
to cross some other danger zones, 
but we get through safely. 

Fr. Garcia is a hero. He has 
done wonderful work among the 
men. He has tireless energy that 
brings him everywhere. I do not 
know how he has not been hit. 
Whenever a soldier falls he rushes 
to him, even through a shower of 
bullets. 


September 10th. Great movement 


of artillery. Three Red aeroplanes 
fly over San Rafael and drop eighty 


bombs. The sound of the guns 
never stops on either side. 


A skirmish. One dead. He was 
pierced through the head an hour 
and a half ago. Conditional anoint- 
ing and absolution. Shall I go up 
and see them? I am forbidden! “It 
it too dangerous. No one must stir 
without necessity.” 

Fr. Garcia arrives at 5:30. All 
delighted to see him. Tomorrow 
Holy Communion. Confessions. 
Where? At the opening of this 
trench. Almost all go to confession. 
Dinner. Night. A lantern is burn- 
ing with a faint light. “Put out that 
light! We want to sleep.” 


After breakfast we go, Fr. Garcia 
and I, to visit the positions. “There 
is danger at this point. Follow me 
on the run. The machine-guns over 
there have got the line on this spot. 
Zig-zag as you run.” 

What a welcome we get from 
those in the front line! There are 
some who have been a whole month 
at the same place, with their ma- 
chine guns. The enemy are eighty 
yards away. They watch our every 
movement and adjust their rifles. 
We pass the place where the soldier 
was killed to whom I gave condi- 
tional absolution. Providence is cer- 
tainly guarding Fr. Garcia so that 
he may continue the work he has 
undertaken. Last week, at the be- 
ginning of Mass a shell fell beside 
him but did not explode. If one 
were to tell me, “You will be cer- 
tainly killed, go away,” I should not 
go. This is a mission; it is some- 
thing more, and better, than a 
mission. 

The higher command come. Our 
battle planes have brought down ten 
enemy planes in the province of 
Santander. Mass in the trenches. 
We cannot assemble all because of 
the danger from the air, and there 
must be silence. I have to say it on 
my knees in an officer’s dugout. 
I have not sufficient hosts. Practic- 
ally all want Holy Communion. 


The commandant. “Will you be 
able to give me Holy Communion?” 
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Certainly, and if there are others I 
shall give them a piece of the large 
Host. During the Mass a Red 
aeroplane passed over us. Thanks be 
to God no harm came to us. Break- 
fast. I must go for the confessions 
of those that I could not hear yes- 
terday, about thirty. My God I 
thank you, you are the Sovereign 
Good. ... 

Father Garcia continues. On the 
morning of the 18th, he was carry- 
ing on the duties of his ministry 
in the advanced positions of the 
right wing, just beside the Reds. 

He went to the sector of the sec- 
ond regiment, near a relief station, 
in order to hear the confessions of 


those who had asked him. It was a 
quarter past eight in the morning. 
He asked a lieutenant to lend him 
his dugout for a short time fro con- 
fessions. The lieutenant gave it 
willingly. The Father had just 
heard the Confession of a sergeant, 
and was giving absolution when a 
shell from an 81 mm. mortar burst 
above him and his penitent, wound- 
ing them mortally. 

After the explosion, the lieutenant 
found him and the sergeant lying 
on the ground covered with blood. 
The priest had a large wound in 
the head. His eyes were half open. 
There was a smile on the face of 
Father Juan Martinez. 








ROOM TO LEARN 


You cannot at the present moment understand the why and 
wherefore of all the events which God’s providence ordains or 
permits; it is not requred of you to understand them. Is it 
surprising, I ask you, that the finite should fail to understand 
the infinite; that the child lisping the first letters of the alphabet 
should not grasp the meaning of the great Book of History; 





that the spectator of a sunrise or a sunset should not take in 


the meaning of eternity? 


Cardinal Mercier. 





On Thursday, Father Savinius was 
knocked down by a bicycle and 
picked up by Alfred Webb and 
taken into Alfred Webb’s flat to 
recover. Charitable witnesses of the 
accident hastened to point out that 
Father Savinius had probably hit 
his head on the curb and was too 
giddy to see that Alfred Webb was 
a Communist. But Mrs. Badger de- 
clared that the whole scene was 
staged to give Father Savinius an 
excuse to. join forces with that 
Webb. 

Neither school of thought imag- 
ined the scene that was actually 
taking place in the little flat above 
Higgs, the hairdresser’s. The cheap 
curtains were drawn, and, in one 
of the two deckchairs before the fire, 
Father Savinius sat, drinking beer, 
with a rakish piece of sticking- 
plaster on his head. 

From the other, Alfred Webb, 
similarly employed, regarded him. 

“Well, how’s that, comrade?” he 
asked. 

“Very nice, comrade!” returned 
Father Savinius gratefully. 

“Ha! Oh, that’s funny! You 
didn’t ought to call me that,” said 
Mr. Webb, shaking his sandy head. 
“You're a borjoys, you are, and you 
got to choose between being set up 


Two Communists 


By CECILY HALLACK 
Condensed from The Missionary 


against a wall and shot at, or com- 
in’ in with us straight!” 

“Well,” said the bourgeois, with 
a gesture of his mug, “I am in with 
you, am I not?” 


“Ha!” said Mr. Webb, who liked 
his jokes simple, “That’s very good. 
But it’s not as easy as drinkin’ 
beer!” He laughed at his neat re- 
ply, but then he regarded Father 
Savinius rather seriously. To tell 
the truth, he did not think it quite 
respectable for a priest to talk like 
this. He knew, of course, that all 
priests were hypocrites, but now 
that for the first time in his life 
he was talking to one, he was 
shocked to find him lost to all de- 
cency in admitting it. 

“Ah, I know!” said Father 
Savinius, “I think I will smoke a 
pipe.” He produced an ancient 
horror, and an old rubber pouch 
from the corner of which he dug 
out a morsel of shag. “I know a 
comrade must have no private 
property. It all belongs to every- 
one. Will you have some of my 
tobacco?” 

“That’s the spirit!” said Alfred 
Webb, but with a glance at the 
shag, he added: “I don’t feel like a 
pipe just now, thanks all the same.” 
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“Ah,” said Father Savinius, “no 
need to thank me. The tobacco is 
not mine any more than yours.” 

“Say,” said Mr. Webb, leaning 
nearer, so that his deckchair creaked 
ominously, “how long have you been 
thinking like this?” 

“Fifty years,” said Father 
Savinius. 

“Cor!” said Mr. Webb, saving 
himself as the chair slipped on the 
linoleum. “Well, I’m scuppered! 
Wot was you—friend of Karl Marx, 
or something?” 

“We were brothers!” said his 
guest, with a wide gesture. “But, 
poor Karl, he had not enough rea- 
son, not enough courage!” 

“You mean to say you went fur- 
ther than ’im?” 

“What’s that noise?” said Father 
Savinius. 

“Tt’s all right. Shop’s shut down 
below. Nobody can’t listen in. Safe 
as the grave.” 

“But that cry!” 

“Lumme,” said Mr. Webb, “that 
was only a kid!” 

Father Savinius rose, laid down 
his pipe, went to the window and 
flung up the sash. He put his 
head out, and peered down into the 
winter gloom. 

“Hil” he called. “It’s all right, 
my cabbage! Wait one moment!” 

With an agile turn, he had gone 
to the table on which was a plate 
containing oranges. 


May 


The next instant, he was crying: 

“Catch! Queek! Catch!” and the 
golden balls flying into the dusk, 
visible by the light of the street 
lamp, as also was the head and 
shoulders of Father Savinius against 
the lit background of Mr. Webb’s 
room. 

For a moment there was silence 
and stillness in the room because 
Father Savinius was watching a 
child’s astonishment, and Mr. Webb 
was paralyzed at the action of Karl 
Marx’s superior. 

Then, utterly unaware that he 
had been watched by several passers- 
by, Father Savinius waved his hand, 
calling out: 

“You see, you never know when 
something nice will happen!” and 
then drew down the window, 
chuckling. 

He returned to pick up his pipe, 
remarking: 

“The little one did not know 
she had some oranges in this room.” 

“Er, no,” said Mr. Webb, unable 
to restrain a glance at the cold 
flat plate which, a moment ago, 
had been piled with fruit. 

“You see,” said Father Savinius, 
listening with apparent pleasure to 
the vicious bubble of his sixpenny 
pipe, “The weak have need of 
many things, but the wise need few. 
If I were wiser, I should not need 
my pipe and my tobacco, but I am 
an old fool, and I love to see the 
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smoke going up, a little blue stair 
of cloud leading nowhere. It is 
good to be an old fool in at least 
three or four things, so as to be 
free from the need of feeling strong. 
And then, I have nothing that is 
my own property. Tomorrow, you 
come to my room, and you take 
anything you like.” 

“But if it isn’t yours...” began 
Mr. Webb, drowning in this abyss 
of communism. 

“No,” was the reply, “I don’t 
even possess the right to give it to 
you, but I can ask permission to do 
so, and then I can. It’s only an ar- 
rangement to make sure that I have 
no private property—so that the 
things I use are not mine at all. But 
you come and see. There is a fine 
pair of red slippers, very warm. Ah, 
but I am a wretched old capitalist! 
Do you know what is my joke?” 
“No,” said the numbed Mr. Webb. 

“That no one will take my spec- 
tacles, because no one but me can 
see through them!” 

“Ha-ha,” said Mr. Webb politely. 

“Is there a watch here?” asked 
Father Savinius. The wretched Mr. 
Webb should have denied it, but 
alas, it was a large affair, clamped 
on his wrist like a handcuff. 

“Come now,” he began, “I 
think you are going too far...” 


“Going too far?” queried Father 
Savinius, who had risen, and was 
looking round for his old coat. 
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“You mean the time is going too 
far? Is that an idiom? Ah, I shall 
never learn it! I thank my stars I 
speak an international language. Is 
it yet six?” 

Mr. Webb glanced at his watch 
very quickly and shot his cuff over 
it without delay. 

“Quarter to,” he said, but he did 
not sit down again. 

Father Savinius absentmindedly 
fingered the fringe of the table- 
cloth. 

“Your voice is hoarse a little,” 
he said. “I think you need oranges. 
I will fetch some from somewhere 
and bring them. I shan’t be long.” 

He let go of the tablecloth, and 
departed with a nod. Mr. Webb 
remained where he was, stricken 
with relief at still having his watch 
and tablecloth, and with wonder 
as to how Father Savinius was going 
to replace his oranges. He stood 
there, back to the bright little fire 
which warmed his spine, while 
down the street, Father Savinius 
was speaking to the aged owner of 
a poor little fruitshop. 

“My dear,” he said to the crone, 
“I am begging for the love of God 
and for a poor man who needs 
some oranges. When I have any 
money, I will bring it to you. But 
could you, tonight, give me some 
oranges for this poor soul?” 

The old woman regarded him 
shrewdly and in silence. Their eyes 
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met, and they understood each other 
as do those who understand poverty. 

“You see,” confessed Father Sa- 
vinius, “he had some, and I gave 
them away to a child who cried, 
and then I found he needed them 
more because he has not so much 
as the child to make him happy.” 

The old woman nodded. It was 
not what he said that she under- 
stood, for she was a tired old thing 
who saved herself by only listening 
to key-words and by pretending to 
be deaf. But she understood the old 
man’s face: he was one of the pro- 
tectors of the unhappy and he 
wanted oranges. Without a word 
she put five in a bag—five large 
ones, which she mechanically chose 
and felt with her blackened thumb. 

“God bless you, mother,” said 
Father Savinius. “God reward you. 
I will come back one day soon.” 

Three minutes later, he was pant- 
ing up the stairs, bag in hand. 

“Here you are,” he said. “I got 
large ones. Well, good evening com- 
rade. Come round to the monastery 
tomorrow or the next day and try 
on the slippers. My boots and my 
sandals are enough for me, and 
I’ve kicked them both into such a 
shape that no one else will want 
them.” He chuckled. 

“Goodbye — er — and _ thanks.” 
said Mr. Webb, regarding the or- 
anges as though he expected them 
to explode. 


“Until the day, comrade!” said 
Father Savinius, saluting with both 
arms, fist clenched. 

Mr. Webb clenched a fist and re- 
turned the salute, but beside Father 
Savinius’s double one, it looked half- 
hearted. 

While the misshapen boots 
clumped downstairs once more, Mr. 
Webb stood listening to their de- 
parture with the greatest relief. It 
was only when the outer door had 
slammed, that he moved. 

“Dangerous, that’s wot ’e is,” 
said Mr. Webb to himself, thinking 
of his savingsbook, his clothes, his 
job at the garage. 

He went out and turned the key 
in the door of his flat, and mounted 
the stairs again, savouring the sec- 
urity of possession. 

Fancying himself alone, Father 
Savinius walked home giving full 
rein to his laughter. He laughed like 
a Savoyard, gusty bellows of joy 
at the folly of human limitations. 
At such laughter, an Englishman— 
and goodness knows, still more an 
Englishwoman—looks askance. 
It is too blatant a confession of a 
common human nature. There is 
only one explanation: the author of 
it has been drinking. 


While busy persons were saying 
it must have been drink, Father 
Savinius was at Vespers, standing 
in the cold little choir among the 
other Communists of God. 





| have some friends who are Free- 
souls. A professor and his wife, 
with several degrees between them, 
and one child—little Allan—the 
Apple of their eye. 

The Freesouls recently had tea 
and talk from four until six; or to 
be exact, until Allan escaped from 
his nursery. The young man came 
toddling into the living-room, and 
the conversation stopped, for we 
had to beam. Dr. and Mrs. Free- 
soul beamed; we guests beamed; 
but not Allan. He was not feeling 
beamish. His father said, “Shake 
hands with mother’s guests, Sonny.” 


The old lady guest said coaxingly, 
“I like little boys.” 
Little Allan considered that, and 


her. “I don’t like you,” he an- 
nounced. “You ugly.” 

The slight awkwardness of the 
moment was relieved by Allan’s 
nurse. But Allan didn’t like his 
nurse either, and said so loudly, 
sitting on the floor and gesturing 
with his heels. 

His father rose to the occasion 
and quieted the child, by sending 
away the nurse and telling him a 
story. We visitors drank our tea, 
listening and learning why little 
bunnies have no tails, and little 
Freesouls no manners. 


Dear Little Allan 


By PHILIP BURKE 
Condensed from Columbia 


After Allan’s departure, the Free- 
souls explained him. They were 
afraid of inhibiting Allan, and of 
hurting, it seems, his subconscious. 
It wasn’t his little subconscious 
that I would have hurt, but I didn’t 
say that. 

But after a while my courtesy 
failed. That was when Dr. Free- 
soul announced that he had decided 
to keep little Allan from any Sun- 
day school, lest he hear the story 
of Christ. 

“There are Sunday schools in 
town,” I remarked, “where he'd 
even be safe from that.” 

Old Mrs. Jones supported me 
nobly. “Oh, yes, indeed,” she said, 
“our Dr. Billings, you know, at the 
University Church. He’s so ad- 
vanced. Just ethics, you know. And 
the children play games.” 

We were getting on thin ice, and 
knowing it, I asked, “But why not 
the story of our Lord?” 

Dr. Freesoul shook his head at 
me over matched finger tips. “Sad- 
ism,” he said, “cruelty and blood- 
shed. The Crucifixion,” he said, 
“is no story for sensitive children. 
Religion! Fear and _ superstition. 
Fear formalized into rituals. We 
moderns,” he said, “must conquer 


fear.” 


45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. Apr., 1937. 
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The thin ice cracked. “Did you 
ever,” I asked, “hear of the Irish- 
man who was going to have peace 
even if he had to fight for it? You 
remind me of him, Dr. Freesoul, 
conquering fear, by adding the fear 
of it to all the little fears by which 
you live.” 

“By which I live?” Dr. Freesoul 
was not amused. 

“You, in the group sense, Dr. 
Freesoul. You, as the modern who 
must conquer fear. Floundering 
for shore, I was getting in deeper. 
You moderns do seem afraid.” 


“Afraid of what, my dear sir?” 
Well, he was asking for it. 
“Afraid to spank children; afraid 
to have children. Afraid of psy- 


choses and fixations, of complexes 
and repressions; of all things but 
sin, which you haven’t as yet dis- 
covered.” 

Mrs. Freesoul said quickly and 
brightly, “I’ve been reading the 
most fascinating book.” 

Dr. Freesoul ignored that. “Very 
interesting,” he said. (Not of the 
book, but of me). “The point of 
view of the Middle Ages, when the 
fear of Hell filled churches and asy- 
lums, and the pockets, of course, of 
the clergy.” 

It’s often thus; scratch a modern 
Freesoul, and you find a Protestant. 


“Your two accusations are like 
scissor blades,” I said, “cutting 


May 


against each other, with your logic 
between them.” 

“And how, if you please?” he 
asked. 

I told him. “You say in effect, 
that in the fourteenth century the 
fear of their sins drove people in- 
sane, and with the same breath you 
say that the priests were selling for- 
giveness for sins. Now one charge 
might be true, or the other. But 
not possibly both of them. People 
don’t worry over punishments from 
which they can easily buy release. 
If, as Protestant folklore has it, a 
few pennies to a priest, or a casual 
word in Confession, would win ab- 
solution for any offense, then surely 
the Medievals were beautifully un- 
inhibited, and Hell was the least 
of their worries. As a matter of 
fact, the fear of God that drove 
people insane, came after the Mid- 
dle Ages, with Calvin’s predestina- 
tion; it’s essentially Protestant. The 
fifteenth century Catholics believed, 
as the twentieth century Catholics 
believe, in an infinite Mercy.” 

Mrs. Freesoul said despairingly, 
“Have you all read ‘Gone With the 
Wind’?” 

We all had, so that didn’t help. 

Glaring now, Dr. Freesoul said 
to me, “You advise me then to de- 
liberately plant fears in little Allan’s 
mind?” 

“I might,” I said, “if I weren’t 
convinced that you were already 
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doing just that. You have taught not fear, but life’s only antidote to 
him, or must soon, to fear the pills fears, belief in a merciful God.” 
in the medicine cabinet, to fear The good doctor, as he does 
playing with matches, and chas- when we disagree, accused me 
ing his ball into the street. And lightly of something he called scho- 
you, or others, will start teaching astic reasoning; and Mrs. Jones 
him soon, to fear injuring the feel- spoke of the weather and the pic- 
ings and rights of others. What nic plans for Saturday. Dr. Free- 
you can save little Allan from is soul was afraid it would rain. 





ROMEO WRITES SOME LETTERS 


He is very much one of us, and he specializes in many things. 
Girls, for instance. He makes collections of them and keeps 
them on a string, and considers that he does very well. In all 
justice, we have to give him credit for the manner in which 
he performs the extremely difficult task of convincing each one 
of them that there aren’t any others. 


But such a precarious hobby was due for a fall, and the fall 


came about shortly before the February holidays. He had plans 
for some big dance in Boston, and after a great deal of consider- 
ation decided which of his collection he would favor with an 
invitation. He wrote her a sweet little note, telling her how 
deliriously happy he was that he was going to see her soon; and 
to his Father he wrote a long, urgent plea for funds, which he 
needed to finance a “courtesy-date” with his roomie’s sister. He 
mailed both messages and sat contentedly back to await devel- 
opments. Three days later a letter crrived from his father. 


Dear Son, 


I’m sure we'll have a darling time. Ill wear my dusty pink. 
It goes so well with my eyes. 


Love and Kisses, 


Dad. 
P.S. I think you’re a ducky-lamb too. 


He never heard from the girl. 
The Holy Cross Purple (Apr., ’37) 














Bridge Economics 


By THE FINANCIAL EDITOR 
Condensed from Social Justice 


There can be no permanent re- 
covery until our money system is 
reformed. Idle money creates idle 
men and idle factories and idle 
fields. Idle men, factories and fields 
create want and need where plenty 
and abundance could and should be 
enjoyed. 

Every time any constructive move 
is made to legislate more money 
into existence, the press cries “in- 
flation” or “printing-press money.” 
This bewilders the people and adds 
confusion upon confusion. 

Let us take a concrete example 

“printing-press money”: the 


of 


Golden Gate Bridge of California. 


Let us see why the American peo- 
ple will aways be “one-third ill- 
clad, one-third hungry, one-third 
homeless” under our present finan- 
cial system. 

The construction of the Golden 
Gate bridge is a collossal achieve- 
ment. However, the unfortunate 
part of all these worthy improve- 
ments is the profiteering banker 
method of financing them by the 
issuance of interest-bearing, tax-ex- 
empt bonds. Instead of these bonds, 
we should issue through the govern- 
ment of the United States full legal 
tender currency. Why? Because, 
by issuing bonds, we pay for the 


improvement twice: first, in hard- 
earned wages paid to the men and 
women who toil and build at the 
risk of life; secondly, we pay again 
in unearned tribute, under the guise 
of interest, on the fountain-pen 
loans of those who control our 
monetary system, and dictate the 
fiscal policies of government. 

The cost of the newly-completed 
section of the Golden Gate bridge 
is $35,000,000. Now who is going 
to furnish the money necessary to 
complete this engineering accom- 
plishment? 

Let us assume that the federal 
government, the state of Califor- 
nia, and the city of San Francisco 
each furnished $10,000,000 and the 
city of Oakland $5,000,000. 

Under the constitution, only the 
federal government can _ issue 
money. In unmistakable language 
it gives Congress a clearly-desig- 
nated mandate, more convincing 
than the last election. 

Therefore, let the cities of Oak- 
land and San Francisco and the 
state of California each issue their 
quota of non-interest-bearing bonds 
to be deposited with the United 
States Treasury. (The Federal Re- 
serve System and Bankers do the 
same thing now—only their bonds 
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are interest-bearing). The federal 
government would then issue $35,- 
000,000 in new currency to pay 
the men who built and produced 
the materials used in this bridge. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
the bridge is good for at least 25 
years. Therefore, let the bonds be 
repaid at the rate of 4 per cent each 
year, which would liquidate all of 
them in 25 years. The government 
would likewise tax back into the 
treasury 4 per cent each year, thus 
liquidating its share. With this 
honest method, at the end of 25 
years the bridge is paid for, and the 
currency is back in the treasury, 
ready for another job like it. 

Now contrast this honest method 
of finance with the outworn method 
of issuing interest-bearing tax-ex- 
empt bonds. If your interest rate 
is 4 per cent of the bonds, and you 


levy a tax each year to pay the in- 
terest, you will have paid $35,000,- 
000 in unearned tribute to the 
money changers, for which you will 
not have received one cent’s worth 
of real wealth in return! 

You will still owe the money- 
changers $35,000,000 and in the 
end the project will be worn out. 

The Golden Gate bridge is a 
marvel of modern engineering 
science, but its usurious method of 
financing is a relic of the old days 
of financing. 

That is why there is “one-third 
of the nation ill-clad, hungry and 
homeless” now. Only when there 
is an adequate supply of money in 
circulation, free from deliberate 
fluctuation by the private owners 
and creators of wealth, can this sit- 
uation be erased from the Ameri- 
can scene. 





JACK ROBINSON 


“As quick as you could say ‘Jack Robinson’?” has always been a favorite expression 
to indicate rapidity of action; but few persons know that Mr. Robinson was a real 
person and a great favorite of George Ill of England. Once during his political 
career he was bitterly attacked by Sheridan, who publicly denounced those who took 
bribes. “I mean one in particular,” thundered the great Sheridan. “Name him,— 
name him!” called a member of Parliament. “I could name him if I wished,” retorted 
Sheridan, “just as soon as I could say ‘Jack Robinson’. And thus originated the saying 
in use at the present day. 


9OOOO0OOOD 


No pleasure is comparable to standing upon the vantage ground of 
truth and seeing the errors and wanderings and mists in the vale below. 
Francis Bacon. 





The Hope for Peace 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Condensed from The Ave Maria 


It is very difficult indeed to make 
sense of this prejudice against 
fascism in which the European (and 
indeed the American) intellectuals 
allow themselves to indulge. It is 
not at all difficult to find items in 
the policies both of Signor Mus- 
solini and of Herr Hitler of which 
the absolute moralist cannot but dis- 
approve, but the intellectuals are 
not content to note the declension of 
these statesmen from a standard of 
absolute goodness. What they de- 
mand of us is, that, in the name 
of humanitarianism, we support the 
Russians against the Germans and 
Italians. That demand does seem 
to me one of sheer insolence, for the 
evidence is overwhelming that, 
whatever the faults of the fascist 
governments, they pale into com- 
plete insignificance beside the de- 
liberate mass starvation of five mil- 
lion peasants in Russia, of which 
Mr. Chamberlin and others have 
given perfectly irrefutable evidence. 


It is really almost insane to take 
seriously this new Russian Constitu- 
tion, which incidentally is not to 
come into force for two years. It is 
the stalest of tricks played by every 
left-wing brigand from the Spanish 
radicals of 1812 down through the 
Young Turks to the latest raga- 


muffin in Mexico. When you want 
English or American sympathy, you 
draw up a beautiful paper consti- 
tution, and tell the world, that is 
what you are fighting for, and then 
you can go on robbing and mur- 
dering just the same as before, only 
with the assurance that the “parlor 
bolsheviks” of the world will put 
themselves to enormous trouble in 
order to find excuses for everything 
that is done. 

Let us try and understand why 
the Germans and the Italians had 
to behave as they did. The popular 
notion that fascist countries just like 
war for the fun of it, and that, 
though other people dislike being 
shot very much, Germans and Ital- 
ians do not mind that sort of thing, 
we can dismiss as rubbish. 


The German case is quite simple 
and intelligible. It is that after 
the war she was placed by the Treaty 
of Versailles in a position of econ- 
omic and political inferiority. She 
could not pay her debts (owing to 
the tariffs of her creditors), nor 
could she repudiate them (owing to 
her military weakness). Therefore, 
she had to pretend to pay by bor- 
rowing more from America. Then 
with the end of the decade the 
Americans ceased foreign lending 
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and the British put up a tariff. 
Therefore, Germany, if she was not 
to starve, must get rid of her debts. 
But if a disarmed Germany merely 
asked an armed France for an ac- 
commodation there was not a 
chance of obtaining reason. There- 
fore the problem could only be 
solved if Germany should first be 
able to confront France on an equal- 
ity. That was only to be possible if 
there should be in power in Ger- 
many, a Government that was able 
to act swiftly and secretly, and pre- 
sent the world with faits accomplis. 
Hence, whatever the abstract merits 
of a parliamentary regime, the neces- 
sity of a dictatorship for Germany, 
in the last years, was obvious. 
France replied to the Nazi re- 
gime with the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
The Franco-Soviet Pact, with an un- 
defended Rhineland, was a very 
serious threat to Europe. There was 
no chance of getting the French to 
consent to its reoccupation, there- 
fore it must be reoccupied without 
consent. So Hitler did what he did. 
Now the Rhineland forts can hold 
Western Germany against the 
French, and the German army can 
be sent east to defend Europe against 
the Russians. Europe is saved. The 
whole policy is perfectly intelligible, 
without predicting that the Ger- 
mans are a race of sadistic lunatics. 
The need of Italy not merely for 
world peace but for world tran- 


quillity can be easily understood. 
Alone of the Great Powers, she has 
no important raw material of which 
she has a surplus and through which 
she can drive a hard bargain with a 
customer. Her exports are exports of 
trivial things and of luxuries. Now 
it is easy enough to sell luxuries 
when times are good, but impossible 
to sell them when times are bad. In 
good times Italians can buy their 
coal and iron with vermouth and 
emigrants’ remittances and the re- 
ceipts of the tourist traffic. But a 
trip to Italy and a bottle of ver- 
mouth are the two first things that 
people deny themselves when times 
are hard. 

Therefore, it is the essential Ital- 
ian policy not merely to wish for 
the prosperity of the world at large, 
but even offensively to demand that 
the world cure itself of its depres- 
sions. So, far from being the obedi- 
ent debt collector of finance, as the 
intellectuals like to depict him, 
Mussolini has ruthlessly reformed 
his own banking system and is pur- 
suing a policy which is in fact caus- 
ing other nations ruthlessly to re- 
form theirs. This he does, not 
because he is conscious of abstract 
injustice in the banking system, but 
because he cannot tolerate a system 
that cannot deliver the goods; that 
cannot, that is to say, preserve the 
world from the recurrence of de- 
pressions. 








After Four Years 


By AUGUSTINE J. ROTH 
Condensed from The Liguorian 


... After all, we cannot do 
more. Some smart Jesuit has him 
hypnotized; but we can be sure that 
in less than six months he will come 
back to us. Give him a chance to 
learn about the Catholic Church 
from within. Then he’ll come back 
on his knees.” 


. These words were spoken by the 
Chairman of the Board of Deacons 
of the Vera Baptist Church, of 
which I was pastor. The occasion 
was the reading of my resignation 
with the announcement that I was 
to become a Catholic. Nearly four 
years have passed since that time. 
I have deliberately waited this long 
to be sure that I had had ample time 
to “learn about the Catholic Church 
from within,” and to satisfy myself 
as to the reality of the joy of my 
faith. During these four years, I 
have really studied the Catholic 
Church. I have traced it from that 
day at Caesarea Phillipi, when 
Christ gave St. Peter the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, up to the pres- 
ent time. I have drunk to the full 
of the grace-giving Sacrament. I 
have lived with the priests and laity. 

During these four years I have 
seen my wife and daughter and my 
wife’s mother received into the same 


Holy Church and; during this time, 


the speaker of the words quoted 
above, together with his entire fam- 
ily were received into the Catholic 
Church; and no less than fifty mem- 
bers of my former church have been 
received into Holy Mother Church. 
After four years of study and close 
association with the Catholic Church 
and her people I can honestly say 
that I am more firmly rooted in her 
beauty of holiness than ever; and 
each day finds me more anxious to 
receive the Sacraments than the day 


before. 


To those of my former congre- 
gation who are awaiting my return 
“on my knees,” I would ask one 
question before I make a compari- 
son, “To what would you have me 
return? What, from a spiritual 
viewpoint, have you to offer me?” 

For six years I pleaded with them 
that their doctrines were unscrip- 
tural and contrary to the teachings 
of Christ. My plea was denied on 
the grounds that it would cause ob- 
jections among the members. I 
searched through the wilderness of 
Protestant sects, hoping to find 
peace and harmony and content- 
ment; instead, I found discord and 
strife and dissatisfaction. Every 
church among them was a law unto 
itself and laws were made as each 
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man saw fit. They had no universal 
head among them and they were 
hopelessly divided on all essential 
fundamental points of Christian doc- 
trine. I searched through the dark 
abysmal trails of Protestantism as a 
“voice crying. in the wilderness,” 
but they heard it not or cared not. 
Instead of Christ as the founder of 
their churches, I found men and 
women whose very lives were an 
outrage of decency. I asked them 
for authority and they gave me a 
mutilated Bible written according 
to the whim of any man or group of 
men who thought the Bible needed 
their interpretation. The result of 
this is a tragedy far greater than they 
may imagine; it has been a stum- 


bling-block to the earnest seeker 
after Truth, and it has sent count- 
less souls out into unholy seas of 
untruth, 


It has been the cause of more 
than one hundred and fifty denom- 
inations, not to mention fourteen 
different kinds of Baptists, twelve 
different kinds of Methodists and 
eleven different kinds of Presbyter- 
ians. It was responsible for Mary 
Baker Eddy, Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson, Brother Ben and a “god 
in a Rolls Royce,” and it will be the 
cause of countless other pretenders 
to divine appointment; and whether 
you know this or not, whether you 
laugh at them or not, they have 
as much right to intepret the Bible 


as the Baptists or any other sect. 

Shall I ever forget the day of 
my Baptism? How different it all 
was. I thought of the ceremony of 
baptism in my own church; merely 
a ceremony admitting one to 
membership in church,—merely a 
ceremony. Here it was real; a Sac- 
rament instituted by Christ in the 
commission to the Apostles; a Sac- 
rament that cleansed from the stain 
of original sin. I thought of the 
tank under the pulpit of my own 
church; of the huge rubber boots I 
wore when administering baptism 
to a candidate, and I remembered 
the words of a fellow-minister who 
taught me the art of baptising: 
“Use your very worst clothes, for 
they will get soiled.” Here the 
priest wore the cleanest of vest- 
ments; for he was administering 
a Sacrament. The water, the ves- 
sels, the oils, the vestments,—ail 
were blessed before they could be 
used, and the greatest care was 
exercised throughout. 


In my four years in the Church 
I have carefully noted all, from the 
Holy Father, the Pope, down to 
the humblest layman, and I found 
an inspiring harmony. All were of 
one accord; all were concerned with 
the saving of souls. In the letter 
I received from the members of my 
former church, they mentioned that 
“some smart Jesuit” had hypnotized 
me. They were mistaken. In the 
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first two years after I was received 
into the Church I had met but one 
Jesuit priest; that was Father Ralph 
McCarthy of Saint Louis Univer- 
sity. I met him in Springfield before 
I was received. He was there to 
give a series of sermons during 
Lent, and I doubt if more than a 
dozen words passed between us. 
There is one other point that I 
wish to make clear: in my four 
years in the Holy Church I have 
never missed Mass on any day of 
obligation; in addition to this I 
have attended missions and novenas 
and countless other Catholic services 
where sermons were being preached. 
In the hundreds of Catholic ser- 
mons I have heard, I have never 
heard a priest say one word de- 
rogatory of any Protestant sect. Can 
they say that for their own church? 
In the Catholic Church I found a 
Bible that was untampered with; 
and with that, tradition; for the 
Catholic Church has been witness 
since the day when Christ walked 
on earth. She was present at the 
Last Supper, when the Sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist was insti- 
tuted; she was present when Christ 
stood before Pilate; she was present 
at the crucifixion and again at 


the Resurrection; she was with the 
first Christians in the Catacombs; 
in their prisons of shame; in the 
arenas of torture. Through nearly 
two thousand years she has steered 
a straight course through the cold 
and barren peaks of bigotry and 
prejudice. She has seen nations rise 
to the peak of power and then fall 
into decay. Thousands, as count- 
less as the leaves of a forest, have 
come forth to hurl their grain of 
sand against the solid rock on which 
her Divine Founder placed her, and 
like the leaves of a forest they have 
withered and fallen. She has lived 
to see those who persecuted her 
strut their brief moment and then 
perish; and she will live on and 
on, the greatest civilizing force the 
world has ever known, for she has 
the promise of Christ, “And lo, I 
am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

Four years! Wonderful years of 
wonderful Sacraments. Four years 
in the company of Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph. Four years of spiritual joy; 
of peace of mind; of satisfaction and 
soul. Four years of prayer for 
those from whom I parted, that 
they, too, may some day know 
these joys. 


GOI OWS OWI OHS 


Once Father William Doyle, the war chaplain, rushed up to a 
wounded soldier. “Ah, Father,” said the man, “I don’t belong to your 
Church.” “No,” replied Father Doyle, “but you belong to my God.” 





Sit - Down 


By JOHN A. RYAN 


Condensed from The Ecclesiastical Review 


The sit-down strike is indeed a 
violation of property rights, but not 
to the extent and in the precise way 
in which it has been represented. 

The men guilty of this form of 
strike have no intention of occupy- 
ing the property indefinitely or of 
exercising over it the full power 
of ownership. Nor will their ac- 
tions necessarily lead to that eventu- 
ality. 

Some defend the sit-down strike 
by saying that the workers have a 
right to their jobs and, therefore, 
a right to occupy the machinery of 


the factory, at least temporarily. 


This reasoning is too simple. A 
right to a job is not a right to ma- 
chinery; it is simply a right to con- 
tinue in a certain relation to the 
machinery; that is, as operators. 
The proper approach to a dis- 
cussion of the morality of the prac- 
tice is to ask what end the sit- 
down strikers wish to attain. Un- 
doubtedly it is to prevent the ma- 
chinery from being operated by 
strike-breakers or any other per- 
sons except themselves. The end is 
exactly the same as in picketing. 
Obviously the sit-down strike differs 
from peaceful picketing and persu- 
asion, inasmuch as it involves 
forcible interference with property 


rights. In both cases physical force 
is used to interfere with the em- 
ployer’s operation of his property. 
However, the degree of evil in 
the sit-down strike is less than in 
violent picketing because it does 
not ordinarily involve destruction of 
property or assault upon persons. 


Is the sit-down strike justified as 
a defense against unjust aggres- 
sion? Answering the first half of 
this question, I would say that no 
worker has a strict right to his 
present job, although, in many 
cases, he has some claim to it in 
natural equity. Owing to the de- 
pendence of the worker and his 
family upon his present job, his 
equitable claim thereto might some- 
times justify the sit-down strike. 

With regard to the second part 
of the question, it is at least plaus- 
ible to argue that if workers went 
on strike to obtain living wages 
where the employer was able to 
pay living wages, they would have 
a right to use force against this 
kind and degree of unjust aggres- 
sion. The use of force would like- 
wise seem to be justified in order 
to prevent that degree of speed in 
the operation of machinery which 
would lead to a shortening of the 
worker’s life by five or ten years. 


1722 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. April, 1937 
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Whenever force and violence were 
justified in the protection of these 
rights to decent wages and to 
physical integrity, the sit-down 
strike would obviously be less harm- 
ful than violent picketing. But I 
do not pretend to decide whether 
the conditions just described were 
verified, or are verified, in any of 
the sit-down strikes that have oc- 
curred within the last six months. 
I content myself with the state- 
ment that employees, as such, have 
certain natural rights and that these 
rights may be defended by “coer- 


cion” in the same conditions that 
would justify “coercion” in other 
instances for the defense of any 
other natural rights. 

Nevertheless, I think that the 
sooner the sit-down strike is dis- 
carded by labor the better it will 
be for both labor and employer, 
not to say the community. It is 
too easily abused. It can be utilized 
by an insignificant minority of the 
workers in an establishment, with- 
out the consent, and even against 
the will, of the majority. It should 
never have been invented. 


—_o— 


Sit - Down 


Condensed from The Catholic Worker 


We think there is no doubt that 
sit-down strikers are trespassers in 
the legal sense. But is one to con- 
demn it as a technique merely be- 
cause our laws happen to place the 
emphasis on property rights? We 
are coming to the conclusions that 
there are more important laws than 
those protecting physical property. 

The jobs of the workers are their 
property. They are entitled to them. 
And they are entitled to a decent 
standard of living, and good work- 
ing conditions. Any encroachment 
on these properties by the employer 
is trespassing too. But it is more. 


It is a violation of a natural right. 
The employer cannot say this of 
the sit-down striker. The striker 
does not violate a natural right of 
the employer. 

The worker has the right to 
strike. This much, we think, will 
be conceded. Now, the purpose of 
the strike is to stop production in 
order to force the employer to come 
to just terms. From the right to 
strike the corollary obtains, that 
the workers have the right to stop 
production. If the employer will 
deny the strikers’ right by calling 
in strikebreakers or by moving the 
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machinery and so violating the 
workers’ right to work, the workers 
have the right to stop him. And they 
may go to considerable lengths to 
do it. So far, violence has been 
depended on to a great extent. 
Workers, however, are gradually 
coming around to the belief that 
nothing can be accomplished by vi- 
olence. And they have evolved the 
sit-down as a non-violent technique. 

The late Bishop Gallagher said 
that the sit-down is legitimate if it 
is used as a picketing measure and 
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breakers from operating the plant, 
but not if it means taking over the 
plant. We agree. But we think 
there has been no question of taking 
over the plant. There, a right more 
important than a legal one is vio- 
lated, but we think that we can 
wait till the workers intend trying 
that sort of thing. American work- 
ers are not yet trying to make a 
Soviet Union of this country. In 
fact, they seem more interested than 
employers in perpetuating de- 
mocracy. 





as a means of preventing strike- 


UNIONS 


Worthy of all praise, therefore, are the directions authoritatively promulgated by 
Leo XIII, which had the purpose of encouraging Christian workingmen to form 
unions according to their several trades, and of teaching them how to do it. 

The encyclical “Rerum Novarum” declared most appropriately: “These work- 
ingmen’s associations should be organized and so governed as to furnish the best and 
most suitable means for helping each member better his condition to the utmost 
in body, soul and property.” Yet it is clear “that they must pay special and chief 
attention to the duties of religion and morality, and that social betterment should 
have this chiefly in view.” For “the foundation of social laws being thus laid in 
religion, it is not hard to establish the relations of members one to another in order 
that they may live together in concord and achieve prosperity.” 

Eager to carry out to the full the program of Leo XIII, the clergy and many of 
of laity devoted themselves everywhere with admirable zeal to the creation of such 
unions, which in turn became instrumental in building up a body of truly Christian 
workingmen. These happily combined the successful plying of their trade with deep 
religious convictions; they learned to defend their temporal rights and interests 
energetically and efficiently, retaining at the same time a due respect for justice 
and sincere desire to collaborate with other classes. Thus they prepared the way for 
a Christian renewal of the whole social life. 

Pope Pius XI, After Forty Years. 








CATHOLIC BOOKS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


@ McCarthy, Raphael C., S. J. Safeguarding Mental Health. Milwaukee; 
Bruce. $2.50. 
The principles of sane, successful living presented in a popular, un- 
derstandable way. Valuable for adults in preserving emotional balance and 
in directing the emotional growth of others. 


@ Raab, Clement, O. F. M. The Twenty Ecumenical Councils of the 
Catholic Church. New York: Longmans. $2. 
A condensed account of the aims and work of each council. De- 
signed to serve as a handbook for clerics and lay students. 


@ Rodin, Abbe Jean. The Royal Road of the Holy Cross. New York: 
Kenedy. $1.50. 
Seven devout methods of the Way of the Cross. In four, we see Jesus’ 
sufferings through Mary’s sorrow; in three, our personal love for Christ 
causes us to follow Him to Calvary. 


@ Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. The Paradoxes of Mr. Pond. New York: 
Dodd. $2. 
Saturated with mystery and wit these eight short stories are the typical 
work of the late paradoxer. 


@Gurian, Waldemar. Hitler and the Christians. New York: Sheed. 
$1.75. 
An exile’s report of the present day conditions in Germany. 


@ Farrow, John. Damien the Leper. New York: Sheed. $2.50. 
Colorful biography of the priest who devoted his life to work among 
the lepers of Molokai. 


@ Loehr, Emiliana, O. S. B. The Year of Our Lord. New York: Kenedy. 
$2.75. 
A simply written commentary on the Church Year and the principal 
Masses, unquestionably valuable to the layman who wishes to derive greater 
spiritual benefits from participating at Holy Mass. 


@ Eustace, C. J. Mind and Mystery. New York: Longmans. $2.50. 


The author shows that it is, impossible to interpret the great mys- 
teries through scientific deductions. 


@ Gruden, Rev. John C., S. T. L. The Mystical Christ. St. Louis: Herder. 
$3.25. 
The explanation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ made 
from a study of scriptural and patristic sources. 








Readers Write 


Your interesting and timely magazine is the spiritual salt 
of all Catholic periodicals. 


From a Seminarian. 


Permit me to join with the countless numbers who have 
complimented you on the extraordinarily splendid work you 
have begun and which is being generally accepted as a mile- 
stone in the development of Catholic journalism. It is my 
hope and prediction that the Catholic Digest will soon become 
the leading Catholic literary medium in America. 


From a State Representative. 


I am proud to belong to the Catholic Church and I am 
glad that you have room in your Catholic Digest for articles 
dealing with the Negro and his cause. 

From a Negro. 


At last I have taken a resolution that is a real delight to 
keep. I have been reading an article from the Catholic Digest 


every day. 
From a Brother. 


A lone missionary in the Yangshin country of a 
—that’s myself—thinks that among all the periodicals that 
have ever come to him, the Catholic Digest is the best yet. 


From a Missionary. 


I do radio broadcasting, and find that the Catholic 
Digest is just the thing to make those minutes when we are 
waiting for rehearsals. It makes the time profitable and 
colopatiin and, incidentally, in its pages are found many seeds 
which, if used, may grow into really profitable ideas. 


From a Radio Broadcaster. 














